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CHARLES P. 


TMHIS gentleman, whose head we 

examined twenty years ago without 
knowing his name or vocation, is remark- 
able for the compactness, endurance, and 
wiry toughness of his constitution. Such 
an organization can work, can bear hard- 
ship, is persistent, positive, plucky, and 
knows no such word as “fail.” Those 





DALY, LL.D. 


who are familiar with his crisp and earn- 
est intellect, who know how much work 
he can do, how much he can condense in 
a sentence, and what earnestness and 
force he is able to throw into a state- 
ment, will find an exponent of that earn- 
estness and force in the peculjarity of his 
temperament. If ever a man were made: 
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of whale-bone, steel springs, or fiddle- 
strings, or their equivalents, Judge Daly 
is that man. His features express posi- 
tiveness and precision, as well as the 
courage which backs up positiveness 
and asserts ideas with point and empha- 
sis. His intellect indicates practical judg- 
ment. His perceptive organs are large, 
and give him a quick and clear sense of 
facts and surrounding conditions, while 
his Comparison being sharp, qualifies him 
readily to draw inferences. We opine 
that Judge Daly rarely suspends judg- 
ment, but gives his opinion with deci- 
sion on the spot. He carries his knowl- 
edge in his head, and knows also where 
to turn when he would refer to his books. 
He has not a speculative intellect. Every 
chain of argument with him has a prac- 
tical hook at each end, which takes hold 
of life and duty in a practical way. 

His base of brain is rather broad, 
giving courage, thoroughness, and ex- 
ecutiveness. He has a full degree of 
Cautiousness, giving him a tendency to 
forelook and plan in advance of action ; 
and those who watch his action, and 
mark its directness and readiness, would 
doubt whether he took so much fore- 
thought and prudent care in reaching his 
results. He is known for firmness. It 
is almost a fault with him. He is self- 
reliant, dignified, warm in his friendship, 
strong in his opposition; is technical, 
but not captious, in his ideas, ready to 
compromise unimportant differences, but 
to urge unflinchingly that which he be- 
lieves to be right. He has literary and 


scientific ability, and that order of intel-. 


lect which prefers the solid departments 
of mental culture, and is thus inclined to 
secure a practical and thoroughly useful 
knowledge of whatever branch of human 
learning he may find it convenient to 
study. 

He was born of Irish parents in the city of 
New York, October 31, 1816. He attended 
in New Yotk city the private school con- 





ducted by the father of the late James T. 
Brady, the latter and Archbishop McCloskey 
being among his classmates. When about 
thirteen years of age he went to sea as a 
cabin boy, and afterward before the mast, 
and was at the siege and taking of Algiers 
by the French in 1830. He soon after re- 
turned to New York, and was apprenticed to 


a mechanical business, employing his leisure . 


hours in the pursuit of knowledge. He com- 
menced the study of the law in the office of 
William Seule, Esq., in New York city, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1839, and com- 
menced the practice of his profession soon 
afterward. In 1843 he was elected a member 
of the New York State Legislature. He was 
appointed Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas for the City and County of New York 
in 1845, which position he has ever since 
held—being three times re-elected—and since 
1857 being First Judge, or Chief Justice, of 
that Court. 

The Court over which he presides was es- 
tablished nearly two centuries and a half ago, 
and is a very important tribunal—being of 
equal jurisdiction with the Supreme Court 
in nearly all judicial matters except criminal 
cases, and is the Court of last resort in ap- 
peals taken from the local inferior tribunals 
in the city of New York. 

The position of judge of a court of justice 
is the most responsible and autocratic of any 
power that exists under a republican govern- 
ment. A judge must necessarily be vested 
by law with the privilege of exercising almost 
unbounded discretion in certain instances, 
and in almost every case he is at liberty to 
decide as he chooses, subject only to review 
and modification by some higher tribunal. 
With such power it is not strange, though 
greatly to be deprecated, that a judge may 
sometimes be tyrannical, selfish, and unjust, 
and perhaps dishonest, and may honestly 
err, for he is subject to the temptations and 
weaknesses of the rest of mankind; but 
whether he is a wicked and corrupt man or 
not, he frequently seems to be such to persons 
against whom he has given a decision which 
is adverse to their interest, or is not in ac- 
cordance with their prejudices or their pas- 
sionate feelings. Hence it is that the unsuc- 
cessful party (and there must be at least one 
in every lawsuit) frequently charges his 
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adversary or the court (in order to shield 
himself, it may be) with being unfair, dis- 
honest, and corrupt; but in the city of New 
York the court has generally to bear all the 
blame and censure. For more than a quarter 
of a century Judge Daly has occupied a high 
judicial position, and never during that time 
has any suspicion or party feeling ever charged 
him with unfairness or corruption, or as be- 
ing the party tool or representative of any 
class of politicians. But while he has the 
confidence of all, he has in his position al- 
ways represented the highest moral and in- 
tellectual tone of the community at large. 
His judicial decisions are regarded of high 
authority in every court in the State. In 
1863, by virtue of his office as First Judge, 
he acted as Surrogate of the county of New 
York for a few months, to fill the vacancy 
temporarily caused by the death of Surro- 
gate West. 

In 1867 he was elected a member of the New 
York State Constitutional Convention, and on 
the meeting of that body was voted for as its 
President ; but was deemed more effective as 
a member, and was appointed one of the 
Judiciary Committee, and also one of the 
Cofhmittee on the Submission of the Consti- 
tution. Among the most completely dis- 
cussed subjects before the Convention were 
those relating to an elective judiciary for 
life, and the municipal government of New 
York city; and Judge Daly’s addresses on 
both are valuable as historical reviews. He 
also debated upon nearly every important 
question before the Convention. 

In 1860 Columbia College conferred upon 
him the degree of LL.D. Judge Daly is a 
member of many literary, learned, and scien- 
tific, as well as benevolent, societies, and in 
many of them he has held prominent posi- 
tions. 

He is Vice-President of the American In- 
stitute, and has been Vice-President of the 
New York Historical Society, of the Ameri- 
can Ethnological Society, and also of the 
Atheneum Club ; was President of the St. Pat- 
rick’s Society, and also of the Working-Wom- 
en’s Protective Union, and is a member of the 
Geographical Circle of Turin, and for many 
successive terms has been, and is now, Presi- 
dent of the American Geographical and Sta- 
tistical Society. 





He is the author of an “ Historical Sketch 
of the Judicial Tribunals of New York from 
1623 to 1846,” which was written and first 
published as an introduction to the first vol- 
ume of E. Delafield’s Reports of the deci- 
sions of the Court over which Judge Daly 
presides, first published in 1855; also author 
of Daly’s Reports (two volumes) of cases de- 
cided in the same Court; also, in 1860, of 
“The Past History and Present State of the 
Laws of Naturalization in the differeat Coun- 
tries of the World.” In 1863 he delivered a 
discourse before the American Institute of 
New York city on the “Origin and History 
of Institutions for the Promotion of the 
Useful Arts.” 

He has delivered many addresses before 
various learned bodies and socicties, and on 
various public occasions. He delivered the 
address at the celebration of the centenary 
of Schiller in New York city, and an ad- 
dress at the laying of the corner-stone of the 
Shakspeare monument in Central Park, and 
has written many articles published in Apple- 
tons’ new Cyclopedia, in other publications, 
and is now writing a life of Chancellor 
Kent. 

He has traveled extensively through the 
United States and Canadas, and in 1851 made 
the tour of Europe, taking letters from 
Chevalier Bunsen, then Prussian Minister at 
the Court of London, to Baron Yon Hum- 
boldt. 

Kind and courteous to all, he has long been 
a favorite at the bar; and as a token of their 
esteem, a life-size portrait of him, by Hunt- 
ington, was presented to the city by the 
members of the bar a few years since. 

Judge Daly is a remarkably industrious 
man, temperate and regular in his habits, a 
great lover of books and fond of research, 
and hasa very large library, which has grown 
by degrees until it has almost crowded the 
Judge and his family out of his large four- 
story house. One room after another, com- 
mencing in the second story, became full, and 
then the garret, and at last the basement was 
resorted to, and that will soon be full, and 
then he must find other quarters out of his 
house either for himself or for his new book 
accessions. 

In the letters of Humboldt to Chevalier 
Bunsen, lately published in Berlin, in men- 
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tioning some of the American visitors with 
whom Bunsen had made him acquainted, 
and particularly mentioning Judge Daly, 
Humboldt remarked that—“ Few men have 
left upon me such an impression of high in- 
telligence on subjects of universal interest, and 
in the judgment of apparently opposite di- 
rections of character among the nations that 
inhabit the ever-narrowing Atlantic basin. 
Add to this, what is very uncommon in an 
American, and still more uncommon in the 
practical life of a greatly occupied magis- 
trate, that this man of high character and in- 
tellect is not wanting in a lively interest for 
the fine arts, and even for poetry. I have led 
him from conversations on slavery, Mormon- 
ism, and Canadian feudalism to the question 
so important to me—whether anything can 
be expected from the elegant literature of a 
nation of which the noblest productions 
have their root in a foreign country ?” 


os 
+> 


EXPERIENCE AS AN “ EYE-OPENER.” 








HE eagle possesses the keenest vision, 
and yet in some respects is comparative- 

ly a dumb bird notwithstanding the acute- 
ness of sight with which nature has endowed 
it. So man may have nicety of natural in- 
clination with genius added, and yet without 
experience be physically and mentally weak. 

Experience opens men’s eyes. The child, 
eager for knowledge, and ignorant of nature's 
laws, grasps the bright, shining coal from the 
fireplace only to drop it in the inceptive 
knowledge of pain and suffering. No cause 
is ascertained; simply an effect, which is 
matter of experience. Thereafter the child 
will shun glowing coals. 

A country bumpkin visits a gambling den 
and makes “a put,” and wins. Encouraged 
and flattered by his success he invests his all, 
and is fleeced. He must be a veritable idiot 
if he is ever caught a second time. His eyes 
have been opened by experience, and not by 
the warnings contained in Sunday-school 
books and the newspapers. 

The most common things of every-day oc- 
currence are all taught by experience, and 
our education is but a succession of experi- 
ences, corroborated and strengthened by the 
experiences of others. To be sure, our own 
experience is limited; but there is within us 





a principle of faith which enables us to profit 
by the experience of our fellow-beings. And 
here is where the work of scholastic training 
properly begins. This work is not properly 
a part of the operation alluded to when we 
speak of “opening one’s eyes,” and apply- 
ing it mentally. It is natural to open one’s 
eyes when there is something remarkable, 
novel, or wonderful to be seen. So, mentally, 
when a truth is demonstrated in a plain, 
striking way, it is fully perceived as with 
one’s eyes open. We know nothing more 
positively and certainly than that which we 
clearly see and experience. Hence the phrase 
“ You will open your eyes” is applied to per- 
sons inclined to doubt truth or persist in er- 
ror, after having been admonished. But 
what will open their eyes? Nothing short of 
demonstration. And, according to the prin- 
ciple of seeing and believing, actual experi- 
ence is what will open their eyes, by the 
clearest demonstration. 

Science and education, in the scholastic 
sense, but direct and strengthen mental vis- 
ion. It is their part to carry on and perfect 
the work begun by experience. Herein, then, 
is the field for new discoveries, and the ap- 
plication of the truths of Psychology. Di- 
rect the seeing eye aright, and that is all it 
needs. The desire to know is spontaneous. 
All it wants is the proper attention, and the 
progression will be natural and good, at least 
so far as matters of fact are concerned. When 
it comes to matters of opinion,—as to wheth- 
er Washington was a better general than 
Jackson, or whether the men of the fourteenth 
Congress were greater than those of the for- 
tieth, it may be vastly different. In such 
things men generally think as they please ; 
not because their eyes are shut, but because 
they form their opinions from different char- 
acteristics for which they admire their he- 
roes. 

It is said that “ children should be watch- 
ed and so trained that their mental eyes will 
be adjusted in a line with their bodily eyes.” 
Psychologically speaking, the perceptions of 
children are always “in a line;” that is, they 
correspond with the impressions received by 
sensation. And it is extremely hard to con- 
ceive of any one seeing mentally different, or 
(to quote irregularly) “in any other line.” 

The fact that false doctrines and creeds are 
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inculcated every day, is no evidence of false 
perception in its relative office. It is only 
proof of belief induced by false testimony 
aside from experience. Such belief is entire- 
ly removed beyond the evidence of the senses, 
and the latter are not responsible for the de- 
lusion ; neither have the perceptions anything 
to do with such false beliefs. 

Phrenology teaches the relation of mind 
to matter, of mental action to physical func- 





tions. Perhaps no science has done more 
toward establishing this relation as a fact in 
Anthropology. But Phrenology does not ap- 
prove of fantastic and zigzag operations, 
whether physical or intellectual. It has to 
do with facts and experience. Hence its 
utility in enabling teachers and parents the 
better to direct the training of children. 
Hence its utility in the practical workings of 
society. W. R. BIERBY. 
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Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 
Who worships God shall find bim.—Young’s Night Thoughts, 


The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes infinite ; 
Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless inner sight.—Mrs. Hemans, 








AN OLD BONE OF CONTENTION. 





\ E do not feel called upon to discuss 

dogmatic theology or contested sec- 
tarian questions. Phrenology is our theme ; 
the science of the mind our subject. The 
moral and religious nature of man, as revealed 
by science, does not stop to discuss whether 
baptism by immersion is the true mode ; 
whether God has chosen a few or many by 
special grace to life eternal; or has opened 
an eternity of bliss for every human being. 
If:it must sum up a formula in a single sen- 
tence, it would be, “ He that feareth God and 
worketh righteousness is accepted of him.” 
Phrenology recognizes a faculty for love of 
God, Veneration; for the recognition of jus- 
tice, Conscientiousness; for doing good, Be- 
nevolence; for being spiritual-minded, or 
exercising faith in a life to come, and the 
relations pertaining to spirit-life, Spiritual- 
ity; and “a longing after immortality,” 
Hope, and is the best basis for the demon- 
stration of natural religion, or that man is a 
religious being. All nations are known to 
have some religious ideas, and Phrenology 
shows why man yearns for God, justice, 
mercy, and immortality. The true phre- 
nologist can not be an infidel. 

The following question is one which, under 
the foregoing considerations, we might prop- 
erly decline to notice. If, however, we may 
aid a thinker to drop dogmatic controversy, 





and to seek, by doing the will of God, to 
“know of the doctrine” all that is required” 
to fulfill duty, we shall not have spoken in 
vain. 

“ According to divine teaching, acknowl- 
edging God to be just, can any part of man- 
kind be punished eternally by a God who is 
just and knows all things from the begin- 
ning? How do you harmonize this with ex- 
pressions of free moral agency spoken of in 
the Bible?” 

Answer, This is an old bone of contention, 
and every generation has to gnaw it and di- 
gest it, or have it broken over their heads, 
We remember a year or two of hard study, 
some forty years ago, on this same topic. If 
there is any one doctrine which has been 
honestly perverted by zealous theological 
teachers, the doctrine of predestination and 
election is that doctrine; and no doctrine has 
caused more trouble with the laity. It is not 
now taught, however, as it was taught forty 
years ago. St. Paul’s argument to the Jews, 
in the book of Romans, is evidently intended 
to show to the Jew, who supposed all the 
Gentiles were out of the pale of salvation, 
that the Gentiles were really included in 
God’s beneficent plan, and that if he chose 
to save the Gentile, it was not for the Jew to 
complain. Hence the statement, “I will 
have mercy on whom I will have mercy ;” 
that is to say, “ The Gentiles, and all that are 
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afar off, belong to the great family of God.” 
It is of the same spirit of the words of Christ 
when he said to the Pharisees, “‘ The publicans 
and harlots go into the kingdom of heaven 
before you.” The terms “ punishment,” 
“eternal punishment,” ‘ damnation,” the 
“wrath of God,” “ eternal wrath,” have 
been discussed learnedly, sometimes angrily, 
for ages by great theologians, and their ex- 
planations do not agree. Undoubtedly 
those who misuse their talents, time, and op- 
portunities will be the losers. Even the Uni- 
versalists would agree with this idea. We 
once heard a Baptist minister, a very evan- 
gelical man, say that those who profess to 
be Christians and live a low and unholy life, 
will suffer an eternal Joss because they have 
not improved their talents, and have lived 
below their privileges. When asked to make 
an explanation by some of the brethren, who 
were afraid he was preaching the Arminian 
doctrine of “falling from grace,” he replied 
that those who barely got into heaven, who 
didn’t live a rich and growing life, and 
merely secured an entrance to the heavenly 
rest, would never attain to such high con- 
ditions as if they had improved their time 
on earth, and this would be a sort of eternal 
punishment or eternal loss to them. 

We ought to remember that heaven is not 
a place, but a condition. It is not like a con- 
cert-room in which the good and the bad 
may be huddled, if they can raise the price 
of a ticket. If that same audience could be 
assorted according to talent and attainment, 
they would not all be seated on one level 
floor, but they would rise one above another, 
like a pyramid, very broad at the base, very 
narrow at the top. Imagine the life to come, 
then, to be a condition in which purity of 
life and purpose, and all shadings down- 
ward to the basest and vilest of the denizens of 
earth are participants, each class being in his 
own grade, and “as one star differs from 
another star in glory,” let these differ in con- 
dition and in enjoyment. There are men and 
women of fine culture, and possessed of all 
appliances of harmony and refinement, who, 
if they were put into the cabins of the low- 
est of men, and compelled to eat of the gar- 
bage on which these people eagerly feed, 
would deem themselves in a very hell, so far 
as earth could realize the idea. And there is 





probably as much difference in the state of 
the spirits of the departed as there is in the 
state and condition of the spirits of men be- 
fore they depart. Those unfortunate people 
who are half starved, or very badly fed and 
housed, would consider a good barn, with the 
coarsest of food in abundance, a palace of 
plenty; some would even think they were 
luxuriously situated. It would be to them 
an earthly heaven. Then what would a real 
palace be, with all its refinement and com- 
fort? Supposing they were capable of ap- 
preciating these higher conditions, would not 
they consider this a very heaven? The worst 
men do not need to be “damned” to be in 
hell. Whatever of unhappiness there may be 
in the life to come will doubtless be the nat- 
ural result of intentional misdoing here. 


Men make their own condition; and if_the - 


vile and the low could be introduced into 
what we call heaven, they hardly would be 
happy, because unable to appreciate and en- 
joy such a condition. There is a difference 
among men in the present life; there may be 
quite as much difference, certainly to begin 
with, in the lifeto come. A certain English 
bishop was once conversing with other clergy- 
men on the character of John Wesley, some 
time after the death of that great preacher, 
and one good-natured man ventured the 
thought, that Wesley, although something 
of a schismatic, should be admitted into 
heaven, and remarked to the bishop, “ You 
expect to see Mr. Wesley in heaven, I sup- 
pose?” The bishop responded instantly, 
“Never.” “Why not?” said his questioner, 
“don’t you think he was at heart a good 
man?” “TJ shall never see him in heaven, for 
he will be so transcendently far in advance 
of me that I shall never expect to reach his 
high elevation.” 

One need not find Wesley’s high place in 
order to be in heaven. One needs not the 
feelings of the basest of the base to be in 
hell. Milton makes Satan say, “‘ Myself am 
hell.” And we have seen some human beings 
who might, with some show of truth, adopt 
the same statement. In other words, wrong 
dispositions are hell enough, and whoever 
has to spend his eternity indulging malign 
passions needs no outer inflictions to make 
his condition undesirable. 

This life, in its moral aspects, is graded 
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from the very highest to the very lowest. 
Suppose the life to come in like manner 
graded, each man enjoying or suffering ac- 
cording to his character. Then would not 
the great Creator be just, and yet the justi- 
fier of them that love him? 

In regard to man’s responsibility and free 


agency, we are accustomed to refer people to 
the parable of the ten talents, found in Mat- 
thew xxv. 14-27, in which responsibility is 
shown to be in exact harmony with the ca- 
pacity of the subject ; thus making the fulfill- 
ment of duty just as easy for one as for an- 





other. 
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MR. BEECHER’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 


BY REV. A. MCELROY WYLIE. 


ERHAPS no preacher of modern times,” 
says the British Quarterly Review, “ has 
said so many wise and good things as Henry 
Ward Beecher, or said them so well. His ser- 
mons abound with passages of racy descrip- 
tion, of penetrating exposition, of rhetorical 
brilliancy, and of fervent, practical urgency. 
‘ A more precious and suggestive table- 
book [speaking of his ‘Gems, republished in 
England], a book to take up in the morning, 
for a fresh, dewy, germinant thought to lay 
upon the heart and to expand into the religious 
wisdom of the day—it would be difficult to 
name.” 

What is here so crisply said of his “ Gems,” 
compiled by Mr. Evans, may be as truthfully 
said of his work on the “ Life of Christ,” the 
first volume of which has come forth in such 
splendid dress from the press of his publisher. 

“ And why still another Life of Christ?” is a 
question which involuntarily springs to the 
lips of every one who is conversant with the 
fact that there have issued from the press al- 
most as many “ Lives” as there are titles of 
Christ occurring in the Bible. The question is 
best answered in his own words: “The Lives 
of Christ which have appeared of late years 
have naturally partaken largely of the dialectic 
and critical spirit. They have either attacked 
or defended. The Gospel, like a city of four 
gates, has been taken and retaken by alternate 
parties, or held in part by opposing hosts, 
while on every side the marks of siege and 
defense cover the ground. This may be un- 
fortunate, but it.is necessary. .... But such 
controversial Lives of Christ are not the best 
for general reading. ... . I have endeavored 
to present scenes that occurred two thousand 
years ago as they would appear to modern eyes 
if the events had taken place in our day.” 

And this is precisely what the eloquent ora- 
tor of Plymouth Pulpit has done, so far as the 
task has been accomplished, and for which he 


is better qualified, by reason of his Oriental 
fancy, powers of penctration and interpreta- 
tion, and his comprehensive human nature, 
than any other man living. 

It is no task to read this volume. The 
reader is carried along over a gently gliding 
stream, while all his senses are regaled and his 
perceptions thrilled by a ceaseless unfolding 
of new vistas of beauty and new panoramas of 
truth. Truths are no longer mere dry abstrac- 
tions, but move before him in all the rich, 
ruddy glow of healthful life, or bend over their 
well-weighted boughs with the richest, ripest, 
and rarest of wholesome Christian fruit. Every 
page perused by one who brings no cold criti- 
cising spirit, or takes out no pre-formed, cut- 
and-dried measures of so-called systematic 
divinity, leaves a sweet taste in the mouth, 
inspires the conscience with a holier standard, 
and makes the heart palpitate with new emo- 
tions of love and devotion to Him who was 
best pleased to call himself the Son of Man. 

The points we have noted are so numerous 
that we can only select a few, and such as will 
be most suitable to frame an article for the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

The reader is struck with the calmness of the 
style of one who has been so long known as 
the flaming Boanerges of the American pulpit. 
The waters are clear, because they have come 
from the lofty mountain heights, but we do not 
see them leaping from crag to crag, flashing 
back the sunbeams as from a myriad of bay- 
onets, nor rolling up clouds of gilded spray ; 
nor do we hear the roar of the descending 
cataract, nor feel the shiver of the earth be- 
neath our feet; but the eye rests upon the 
waters reposing in the crystal lake, embosomed 
in a plain which is one unbroken garden of de- 
light. The whole region affords no place for 
the study of logic, but every spot invites to the 
singing of the songs of Zion, and the sweeping of 





the strings attuned to the harmonies of heaven. 
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As the author carries the reader back through 
the eighteen centuries of Christianity, he gathers 
up all the accumulated meanings of Christian 
truth, and finds them speaking in the Life of 
Christ. Oriental scenes and symbols speak with 
all the beauty of Eastern poetry, and yet utter, 
at the same time, all the deep, practical truths 
which we read in the developments of the 
nineteenth century. 

The pastor, and teacher, and working Chris- 
tian will cull many a serviceable suggestion. 
The author’s large sympathy and discrimin- 
ating wisdom sees even in the worst errors the 
points where they touch the truth, and the 
moiety of truth which has given them their 
vitality. He does not believe in that unthink- 
ing fanaticism which attempts to correct an 
error by bending it as far as possible in the 
direction of the opposite tendency. Take an 
example: 

“In attempting [the author is speaking of 
Mariolatry} to present the Divine Being in His 
relations to universal government, men have 
well-nigh lost His personality in a sublime 
abstraction. Those traits of personal tender- 
ness and generous love which alone will ever 
draw the human heart to God, it has too often 
been compelled to seek elsewhere. And, how- 
ever mistaken the endeavor to find in the 
Virgin Mary the sympathy and fond familiar- 
ity of a divine fostering love, it is an error into 
which men have been drawn by the profound- 
est need of the human soul. It is an error of 
the heart. The cure will be found by reveal- 
ing, in the Divine nature, the longed-for traits 
‘in greater beauty and force than are given 
ithem in the legends of the mother of Jesus.” 

The author has so long drunk in the spirit 
of the wondrous Life which he portrays, that 
his delineations detract nothing from the con- 
vincing air of veracity which is always worn 
by the simple but sublime original narratives. 
One rises from the perusal of each chapter 
with something of the same conviction as he 
entertains after listening to the calm, direct, 
unhesitating, simple testimony of the truthful 
witness whom he has seen endure the keenest 
cross-questioning of the ablest advocate in the 
land. 

The author directs the attention to those 
subtile, deep, internal evidences of Truth 
which would defy the genius of an archangel 
to counterfeit. What could surpass the follow- 
ing? 

“Tt may seem strange that Zacharias should 
be struck dumb for doubting the heavenly 
messenger, while Mary went unrebuked. But 





it is plain [?] that there was a wide difference 
in the nature of the relative experiences. To 
Zacharias was promised an event external to 
himself, not involving his own sensibility. 
But to a woman’s heart there can be no other 
announcement possible, that shall not stir 
every feeling and sensibility of the soul, as 
the promise and prospect of her first child. 
Motherhood is the very center of womanhood. 
The first awaking in her soul of the reality 
that she bears a double life—herself within 
herself—brings a sweet bewilderment of won- 
der and joy. The more sure her faith of the 
fact, the more tremulous must her soul become. 
Such an announcement can never mean to a 
father’s what it does to a mother’s heart. And 
it is one of the exquisite shades of subtile 
truth, and of beauty as well, that the angel 
who rebuked Zacharias for doubt saw nothing 
in the trembling hesitancy and wonder of 
Mary inconsistent with a child-like faith.” 

The author accepts without hesitation, and 
even with affectionate enthusiasm, the miracu- 
lous meaning of great events in the Gospel 
narratives, and his large and warm belief ut- 
terly disdains to creep into the coves, and 
creeks, and holes of carping, petty criticism, 
while the great ocean of truth, defying the 
boldest navigators, lies with its inexhaustible 
riches beyond. Shall the seafarer or explorer 
reject his chart and cast his compass over- 
board because, perhaps, he has detected some 
slight inaccuracy? One can almost detect a 
gleam of holy indignation in the following: 

“How could a planetary conjunction stand 
over a particular house? It is evident that the 
sidereal guide was a globe of light, divinely or- 
dered and appointed for this work. It was a 
miracle. That nature is but an organized out- 
working of the Divine will, that God is not 
limited to ordinary law in the production of 
results, that He can and that He does produce 
events by the direct force of His will, without 
the ordinary instruments of nature, is the very 
spirit of the whole Bible. .... The gospels 
should be taken or rejected unmutilated. The 
disciples plucked the wheat-heads, and, rub- 
bing them in their hands, ate the grain. But 
our skeptical believers take from the New Tes- 
tament its supernatural element—rub out the 
wheat, and eat the chaff. .... Miracles are 
to be accepted boldly, or not at all. They are 
jewels, and sparkle with divine light, or they 
are nothing.” 

How delicate and yet how piercing to the 
pretenses of unbelief is the following: “Can 
such creatures,” speaking of the supernatural 
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beings who came as messengers_ from the 
heavenly world, “transcending earthly expe- 
rience, and far outrunning anything in the life 
of man, be creations of the rude ages of the 
human understanding? We could not imagine 
the Advent stripped of its angelic lore. The 
dawn without a twilight, the sun without 
clouds of silver and gold, the morning on the 
fields without dew-diamonds, but not the Sa- 
viour without His angels. .... Could a sen- 
suous age invent an order of beings which, 
touching the earth from a heavenly height on 
its most momentous occasions, could still, after 
ages of culture had refined the human taste 
and moral appreciation, remain ineffably su- 
perior in delicacy, in pure spirituality, to the 
demands of criticism? Their very coming and 
going is not with earthly movement.” 

Speaking of the mysterious events of the 
Temptation, he makes the following bold con- 
fession: “ We find ourselves beyond our depth 
at the very first step, and deep follows deep to 
the end. The mystery # that Divine Spirit 
which possessed the Saviour, the mystery of 
forty days of conflict in such a soul, the mys- 
tery of the nature and power of Satan, the 
mystery of the three final forms into which 
the Temptation resolved itself—these are be- 
yond our reach. They compass and shroud 
the scene with a kind of supernatural gloom. 
The best solution we can give to the difficulties 
will cast but a twilight upon the scene. 
We believe the Temptation of Christ to have 
been an actual experience, not a dream or a 
parable, in which His soul, illumined and ex- 
alted by the Spirit of God, was brought into 
personal conflict with Satan, and the conflict 
was none the less real and historic because the 
method involved that extraordinary ecstasy of 
the prophet-mind. .... The forty days were 
not for human eyes. .... It is more probable 
that the experience was incommunicable.” 

Those who have great faith in the rational- 
izing process to spirit away all the signs and 
wonders from the Gospel narratives will find 
but cold comfort in Mr. Beecher’s fascinating 
reproductions of the scenes enacted eighteen 
centuries ago. Plunging into this very wilder- 
ness of wonders, he uses the following decided 
language: “It is in vain to explain away the 
miraculous element in the few cases which are 
given in detail, unless some natural solution 
can be found for the healing of hundreds and 
thousands, repeatedly effected at different times 
and in different neighborhoods.” 

And the author, like another Black Knight, 
fairly dashes into the ring of Rationalists, and 





does valiant service after the following fashion : 
“Men suffering from hallucination have claim- 
ed for themselves dignities and titles transcend- 
ently above their merit. One must himself be 
suffering from an hallucination who can im- 
agine Jesus at this period of His development 
[during the first year of His publi¢ ministry] to 
be overheated in brain, or fanatical. His won- 
derful discourse, which drew and fascinated 
alike the rudest and the most learned, His 
calmness, His self-forgetfulness, and His tender 
sympathy for others, are inconsistent with any 
supposition of tainted reason, and still less with 
an Over-swollen pride and self-conceit. And 
yet when His attention was called to the fact 
that forgiveness of sin was a Divine preroga- 
tive, He did not explain that it was a delegated 
authority, but reaffirmed His right to forgive 
of His own proper self, and wrought a miracle 
in attestation of that right. 

Mr. Beecher is never a mere dogmatist. If 
at times his style leaps up to the level of in- 
dignant assertion, it is because he has climbed 
to that height by the irresistible process of a 
calm and well-planted series of undeniable ver- 
ities, and by his very nature he is so organized 
that his convictions of truth must be ripened 
in the noon-day heat of high emotion. He 
ever strikes that highest of all truth—that is, 
truth only when it is aglow with life; and what 
is life without emotion ? and so his whole book 
seems to be alive as a master that stands by to 
instruct and lead. We look upon it, or, rather, 
feel it to be the best book of evidences we have 
ever read. 

The convincing impression received from 
the total ty of the work is greatly deepened, 
too, by the unaffected candor of the author. 
He is not like the easy scholar who saw no dif- 
ficulty in the lesson, simply because he was too 
superficial or too lazy to see or to solve any 
difficulty. He perceives all the questions at 
issue, and his candid charity awards a cheerful 
acknowledgment to the labors of those from 
whom he fundamentally differs. Take an ex- 
ample: 

“The Lives of Christ which have been 
written from the purely humanitarian view 
have not been without their benefits. They 
have brought the historical elements of His life 
into clearer light, have called back the mind 
from speculation and imaginative efforts in 
spiritual directions, and have given to a dim 
and distant idea the clearness and reality of a 
fact. Like some old picture of the masters, the 
Gospels exposed to the dust and smoke of su- 
perstition, to revarnishing glosses, and retouch- 
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ing philosophies, in the sight of many, had lost 
their original brightness and beauty. The ra- 
tionalistic school has done much to remove 
these false surfaces, and to bring back to the 
eye the original picture as it was laid upon the 
canvas.” 

An advocate wields peculiar power to con- 
vince our judgment when he is seen to carry 
that nice sense of justice which forbids his tak- 
ing any advantage of an opponent, but con- 
strains him freely to acknowledge the good ef- 
fected even by the extremists of the opposite 
party. 

Some, perhaps, will be disappointed, but mul- 
titudes more will be eminently gratified at the 
firm and clear stand which the author takes as 
respects our Lord’s Divinity, or, rather, His 
Deity. Some may even claim that Mr. Beech- 
er’s zeal has shut his eyes to the humanitarian 
side of the truth, and put him down among the 
Patripassian heresiarchs, who distinctly deny 
a human soul to Christ. In the chapter on 
“The Doctrinal Basis” he very clearly defines 
his position. He holds that the Christ was 
simply God manifest in the flesh, that this won- 
derful Being had the body of a man, but His 
soul was the Spirit of God, and he claims that 
the Divine nature, clothed in flesh, did consti- 
tute the most absolute manhood, and filled up 
the whole ideal. It is a brilliant and fascinat- 
ing chapter, but many will fail to see the co- 
gency of his reasoning and the truthfulness of 
his expositions, and will aver that his zeal for the 
maintenance of the pure Divinity of Jesus will 
react in favor of that humanitarian rationalism 
which he so much opposes. It would not be, 
perhaps, a difficult task, did our design admit 
of it, to show by numerous quotations from 
this admirable work, that the author effectually 


neutralizes, by his noble admissions, all dan-- 


gerous tendencies which some might affect to 
see in his doctrinal basis. It affords a fine il- 
lustration of the fact, that Mr. Beecher’s nature 
is too large, too full, too free, too divinely 
taught to be stretched upon a mere logical bed, 
that his intuitions and renovated sympathies 
fly higher than his logic, and fairly cast his ra- 
tional processes in the shade. For this reason, 
as well as for others, we would not be afraid 
of the tendencies or the influence of any por- 
tion of a work which throbs with the fullest 
heart-beats of any religious production of our 
time. 

He handles the general subject of Inspira- 
tion in both a comprehensive and satisfactory 
way. He moves here, as elsewhere, so as to 
show that pin-holes do not sensibly impair the 





integrity of the fortress, and that if a spot is 
detected on the bosom of the sun, we shall not 
show our wisdom by refusing to walk in his 
light and be warmed by his beams. “Under 
this declaration (2 Tim. iii. 16, 17), no more can 
be claimed for the doctrine of Inspiration than 
that there shall have been such an influence 
exerted upon the formation of the record that it 
shall be the truth respecting God, and no falsi- 
ty; that it shall so expound the duty of man 
under God’s moral government, as to secure, 
in all who will, a true holiness; that it shall 
contain no errors which can affect the essential 
truths taught, or which shall cloud the reason 
or sully the moral sense. But it is not right or 
prudent to infer, from the Biblical statement 
of Inspiration, that it makes provision for the 
very words and sentences; that it shall raise - 
the inspired penmen above the possibility of 
literary inaccuracy or minor or immaterial 
mistakes. It is enough if the Bible be a sure 
and sufficient guide to spiritual morality and 
to rational piety. T® erect for it a claim to ab- 
solute literary infallibility, or to infallibility in 
things not directly pertaining to faith, is to weak- 
en its real authority and to turn it aside from 
its avowed purpose. The theory of verbal in- 
spiration brings a strain upon the Word of 
God which it can not bear. If vigorously 
pressed, it tends powerfully to bigotry on the 
one hand, and to infidelity on the other.” He 
ably clinches the whole subject by the follow- 
ing happy illustrations : 

“There are a multitude of minute and, on 
the whole, as respects the substance of truth, 
not important, questions and topics which, like 
a fastened door, refuse to be opened by any 
key which learning has brought totem. It is 
better to let them stand closed than, like impa- 
tient mastiffs, after long barking in vain, to lie 
whining at the door, unable to enter and un- 
willing to go away.” 

Upon the temperance question his judgment 
anticipates the settled conclusion to which the 
candor and good sense of the whole moral and 
Christian community are tending. Multitudes 
will be glad to see that Mr. Beecher has none 
of that false zeal in a good cause which does 
not hesitate to stultify itself in Biblical criti- 
cism if, perchance, it can make the Sacred 
Text speak a language to suit some modern 
exigency. Here, as elsewhere, he adheres to 
the guidance of principles and the divine intui- 
tions of love, and repudiates all mere tricks 


‘and forms of the letter. 


“That the wine created by our Lord an- 
swered to the fermented wine of the country 
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would never have been doubted if the exigen- 
cies of a modern and most beneficent reforma- 
tion had not created a strong but unwise dispo- 
sition to do away with the undoubted example 
of our Lord. But though the motive was good, 
and the effort most ingeniously and plausibly 
carried out, the result has failed to satisfy the 
best scholars; and it is the almost universal 
conviction of those competent to form a judg- 
ment, that our Lord did make and use wine 
which answered to the fermented wines of the 
present day in Palestine.” 

The whole country knows that Mr. Beecher 
holds uncompromising views in regard to 
Temperance, and none can fail to admire that 
candor and firmness which refuses to support 
a great and good cause by plausible but unfair 
arguments. He puts the cause where it prop- 
erly belongs, and lays it upon the high ground 
of Christian expediency, as demanded by the 
law of love. 

“A certain advantage would be gained in 
the advocacy of total abstinence if it could be 
shown that any use of wine is a sin against 
one’s own nature. But the moral power of 
example is immeasurably greater if those who 
hold that wine and its colleagues are not un- 
wholesome when used sparingly, shall yet, as a 
free-will offering to the weak, cheerfully re- 
frain from their use. To relinquish a wrong is 
praiseworthy, but to yield up a personal right 
for benevolent purposes is far more admirable. 

“Had Jesus, living in our time, beheld the 
wide waste and wretchedness arising from in- 
ordinate appetites, can any one doubt on which 
side he would be found ?” 

Many would demur, doubtless, at this ques- 
tion, if by it we are to assume that Jesus living 
now would have pursued any different course, 
for they would claim that our Lord, being God 
and knowing all things from the beginning, 
suited his teaching and his acts—his miracles 
—for all time. 

“The example of Christ beyond all question 
settles the doctrine, that if abstinence from 
wine is practiced, it must be a voluntary act, a 
cheerful surrender of a thing not necessarily 
in itself harmful, for the sake of a true benevo- 
lence to others.” 

The chapters which, on the one hand, give 
greatest scope to the author’s imagination and 
sentiment, and, on the other, to his penetration 
and philosophical grasp of fundamental and 
universal ethical truth, are the one titled “ The 
Overture of Angels,” and the two expounding 
the principles set forth in “ The Sermon on the 
Mount.” In the first, the devout reader is lift- 





ed up into that symphony of the skies wherein 
the powers of perfected nature rush out upon 
the strains of the most exquisite emotions, into 
the region where principles and affections be- 
come celestial intuitions. In the other chap- 
ters, the reader walks among the golden can- 
dlesticks of many hranches standing within 
the lower temple, and is taught those divine 
principles which, being planted and becoming 
germinant in the believing heart, draw the re- 
newed nature upward, and prepare him to join 
song in the “ overture of the angels.” He will 
rise from ] erusing these magnificent chapters, 
in which ethical exposition becomes alive with 
divine love and luminous with spiritual intui- 
tions, and he will exclaim, “ Surely this relig- 
ion is of God, and carries its own introduction 
to every age, every clime, and to every race of 
man!” 

We can not quit this agreeable review with- 
out some words of tribute to the general style 
of the gifted author. Answering to his magic 
call, events which we were accustomed to see 
in the dim haze of the remote past, rise-and ad- 
vance to the distinctness of the present hour, 
and marshal themselves in the drama of living 
actors. Lightning-flashes of originality dart 
forth from the bosom of the darkest subjects, 
and reveal meanings of beauty and life where 
we thought all was dead. Under the witchery 
of his handling of the Gospel narrative every 
minister may learn a new lesson in the possible 
power of descriptive explanation. 

His knowledge of the past always comes to 
us in dramatic forms, and his exuberant imag- 
ination throws every fact upon a warm and 
life-like canvas. We nc longer read of the 
Orient, we walk among its scenes, and it is 
difficult to believe that the author never trod 
the banks of the Jordan, and never in another 
“Rob Roy”-boat paddled along the shores of 
the beloved Gennesareth. 

Even the casual and rapid reader will be de- 
lighted with the numerous passages where the 
poet’s fancy and the painter’s touch cast a warm, 
tender gleam over the panoramic views. See 
how, in the following, the beloved Master comes 
before us in his lowly life and daily work: 

“During the fiery noons of Oriental cities 
men shut themselves up in their houses; but 
at evening they pour forth, and the gate of the 
city is the grand resort. Thither, too, upon 
the same day repaired Jesus, who was always 
drawn toward the multitudes. He was evi- 
dently expected and eagerly awaited. And 
now appeared a scene which only the imagina- 
tion can depict. All the diseases which the 
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violent heats in that climate bred upon the un- 
cleanly habits and the squalid poverty of the 
masses were represented at the gate by appro- 
priate subjects. Fevers, dropsies, paralysis 
were there. The blind, the deaf, and—hover- 
ing on the edge afar off—the lepers implored 
help. The lame came limping, and those too 
sick to help themselves were borne thither by 
their friends, until the ample space was like a 
camp-hospital. Jesus commenced among them 
his merciful work. It was a solemn and joyful 
scene. Human misery was exhibited here in 
many forms; but as one by one the touch or 
word of the Master healed it, came the re- 
bound of exultation. Those who were coming, 
bearing the sick on crutches, met returning 
happy groups of those who had been healed. 
Many tears of rejoicing fell as children were 
given back to despairing mothers. Strange 
calmness in some natures, and wild exhilara- 
tion in others attested the rapture of deliver- 
ance from loathsome disease. Never in all 





their memories had there been such an even- 
ing twilight of a Sabbath-day. But of all who 
went home that night in ecstasy of gladness 
there was not one whose nature enabled him 
to feel the deep joy of him who said, ‘ It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.’” 

The reader rises from this work with one 
great impression received, and a new impulse 
of conviction, as to how many germinal prin- 
ciples lie half hidden and half revealed in the 
Gospels, and what an inexhaustible nursery 
for study and life they are, 

Among the things which we predict that 
every family can not do without will be this 
master-work of Mr. Beecher; and the large and 
elegant way in which the enterprising publish- 
ers have performed their task, in paper, type, 
illustration, and copious index, and in the 
printing of the “Consolidated Gospel,” makes 
it both a luxury to read and a most useful work 
for frequent reference in respect to all subjects 
pertaining to the Gospel narratives. 


— ~9e—__—_- 


DANIEL COMFORT, D.D. 


“The evil that men do, lives after them ; 
The good, is oft buried with their bones.” 


HE subject of this sketch, as a man 
among men, may be said to have done 
no evil, and, therefore, left nothing of the 
kind to live after bim. That his good deeds 
may not be buried with him, and that the 
moral influence of his pure and spotless life 
may not be lost to the world, is our object. 
The reader who expects a panegyric will 
be disappointed. The writer means nothing 
of the kind. Dr. Comfort was a ripe scholar, 
an humble Christian, and a modest, unas- 
suming gentlemen. It was the chief glory 
of his life to go about doing good, dispens- 
ing charity in secret, and making constant 
efforts to alleviate the sufferings of all who 
were afflicted, either in mind or body. Mr. 
Comfort had been regularly constituted a 
Doctor of Divinity, but always preferred to 
be addressed as Mr., and in deference to that 
creditable preference the writer so designates 
him. He was born in Orange County, New 
York, on the 29th April, 1785. His early 
youth was without remarkable incidents, so 
far as the writer is informed. After the 
usual preliminary training, he was matricu- 
lated at Princeton and took a thorough lit- 
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erary and theological course at that ancient 
seat of learning. The best evidence of his 
scholarship, as well as the high esteem in 
which he was held at his Alma Mater, is that 
he was, soon after his graduation, appointed 
Assistant Professor of Ancient Languages, a 
position which he held for several years. Mr. 
Comfort’s native modesty was such that he 
never allowed any sketch of his life to be 
published while he lived. It is impossible, 
therefore, to fix dates, and many incidents 
of his youth and early manhood are lost. 
In May, 1812, he married Miss Martha Ann 
Cruser, with whom he lived in happy domes- 
tic association until her death, May 21, 1834. 
The fruit of this marriage was eight chil- 
dren, four sons and four daughters, all of 
whom survive their father but one, Mrs. Dr. 
8. Alexander, of Clinton. His two youngest 
sons, William and George, died during the 
late war, of disease contracted in the army. 
The remainder of his children are all mar- 
ried and scattered. From Princeton Mr. 
Comfort removed to Kentucky, where he re- 
sided about fourteen years. His sojourn in 
Kentucky was divided between Henderson 
and Russellville; from the latter place he 
emigrated to Clinton, Mississippi, in the fall 
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of 1827. Here he led a life of usefulness, 
setting an example of Christian piety until 
his death on the 13th November, 1855, at the 
ripe age of seventy years. That the death 
of this good old man should have left an 
aching void in that community, and wrung 
sighs and tears from all ages and classes of 
people, will not surprise the reader who fol- 
lows this sketch to its close. 

It may be a matter of surprise to know 








PORTRAIT OF 


that so much time has been allowed to pass 
before offering this brief outline of a good 
man’s life to the world. If he had been a 
great orator, a great statesman, or a great 
warrior, this office would long since, and on 
a larger scale, have been performed by a hun- 
dred pens. But as he was “only great as he 
was good,” no one seems to have thought it 
worth his or her while to try to rescue his 
memory from oblivion, or to withhold from 
the grave the priceless jewel of his good ex- 
ample. 


| Out a peer. 








DANIEL COMFORT, 


As a scholar, Mr. Comfort was almost with- 
His familiarity with the ancient 
classics was almost marvelous, In hearing 
his classes he rarely ever took a book in his 
hand, and yet he would detect the slightest 
inaccuracy in the translation. He could 
write and speak the Latin language with al- 
most as much facility as he could his mother 
His knowledge of the Greek was 
He could repeat the Testa- 


tongue. 
also remarkable. 











aD. * 


ment almost from end to end in Greek, and 
then give the English version. Mr. Comfort 
was, in religion,a Presbyterian, and a teacher 
by profession. But, as the writer well re- 
members, he was scrupulously careful in his 
translations of the Bible never to give or at- 
tempt to give any sectarian bias; he would 
carefully explain a disputed passage accord- 
ing to the translation of each sect, and then 
leave the pupil to decide for himself which 
was right. Hewasa fine Hebrew scholar. In 





mathematics he was at home; and his knowl- 
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edge of other branches of scientific learning 
was quite extensive. Being a teacher, and 
scrupulously exact in all his dealings with 
his patrons, he had, independently of his 
love of letters, imposed upon himself the 
duty of mastering every subject, and of being 
prepared to go into the school-room ready to 
teach thoroughly whatever he proposed to 
teach at all. 

At an early period of his life he took 
orders, and for a time preached in the Pres- 
byterian Church. His lungs were weak and 
his voice lacked compass; his manner was 
quiet and unimpassioned. Perhaps for these 
reasons he did not long continue to fill the 
sacred desk ; but he prosecuted his theological 
studies with great earnestness, and long be- 
fore his death he was universally admitted to 
be one of the most learned divines in the 
country. It was the writer’s privilege on 
several occasions to hear Mr. Comfort read, 
in private, some of his early sermons. In 
style, they were chaste as snow; in language, 
full, clear, and pointed; and in spirit, the 
very essence of piety and earnest Christian 
zeal. Read by such men as Beecher, Chapin, 
or Palmer, they would have been accepted as 
splendid specimens of pulpit oratory. Read 
by Mr. Comfort, they would only be admired 
for their beauty, learning, and fervent piety. 
If it be thought that Mr. Comfort’s light was 
concealed under a bushel because he did not 
teach from the pulpit, we beg to correct the 
error. He taught by example and conversa- 
tion, and far more effectively than thousands 
of others gifted with greater eloquence and 
less zeal. Besides, Mr. Comfort left the pul- 
pit at a time (fifty years ago), in Kentucky, 
when voice and gesture made converts faster 
than learning and piety; when Stentor, we 
fancy, would have rivaled Demosthenes. 
Mr. Comfort’s widest field of usefulness was 
as a teacher of youth. In this occupation he 
was assiduous, devoted, and unwearying for 
nearly fifty years. Thousands of men and 
women have blessed his memory for the use- 
ful lessons, Christian and scholastic, he has 
taught them. He was always poor in this 
world’s goods, but he never urged his patrons, 
and never denied admission to a pupil be- 
cause he or she did not pay. There can be 
no doubt that he educated more children 
gratuitously than any other half-dozen teach- 





ers combined, and yet very few people ever 
knew it, as he never spoke of it himself, and 
we have good reason to think that many of 
the beneficiaries themselves were and are ig- 
norant of the facts, they doubtless thinking 
that their parents or guardians had paid Mr, 
Comfort. 

As a teacher, Mr. Comfort attached his pu- 
pils to him with hooks of steel. They not 
only delighted in affording him pleasure, but 
they would cheerfully forego any pastime of 
their own rather than offend him. To this 
hour, the respect with which he was treated 
by a class of grown young men, his pupils, is 
among the most pleasant of the writer's 
school-day recollections. It was his habit to 
enter the schoolroom at stated hours each 
day, and in this as in everything else he was 
exact. It was a rule, voluntarily imposed by 
the students on themselves (I never heard 
that he required it), to take their seats as 
they saw him coming, and rise to their feet 
as he entered the hall and remain standing 
until he was seated at his desk. This we 
give as a type of the manner in which he was 
treated by his pupils, and though it may be 
only an evidence of ordinary good breeding, 
it was far from being everywhere found in 
Mississippi thirty years ago. 

But it was as a philanthropist that the 
good points in Mr. Comfort’s character were 
the most conspicuous. His charity was 
boundless. It consisted not alone in giving 
alms,—this, indeed, was one of his smallest 
virtues, though he gave more according to 
his means than any other man I have known. 
His charity consisted mainly in a universal 
good-will toward men. He never wearied in 
doing good. If people were sick or in dis- 
tress, it did not matter whether they were 
rich or poor, high or low, he was the first to 
offer assistance and the last to cease his ef- 
forts. He threw the mantle as far as Chris- 
tian duty would allow him over every man’s 
faults. With the zeal of an earnest friend he 
would plead every extenuating circumstance, 
and when he could no longer speak well of 
people, he ceased to speak at all. If he re- 
buked vice or immorality, it was done in a 
purely Christian spirit and in the perform- 
ance of a Christian duty, and with a prayer- 
ful hope that the rebuke might do good to 
others, if not to the rebuked person. 
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“Blessed are the peacemakers,” says the 
Bible. Then is Daniel Comfort blessed in- 
deed. If there were a family jar, a domestic 
broil, a street quarrel, an embryo duel, or 
quarrel of any kind, no odds who the parties 
were, Mr. Comfort’s good offices were inter- 
posed at once; and so long as there was a 
hope of restoring peace, he would “ give no 
rest to the sole of his foot, or slumber to his 
eyelids,” and this he would do so quietly and 
unobtrusively, that ofttimes the disputants 
themselves did not know whose spirit it was 
that smoothed their angry passions. We are 
exceeding our prescribed limits, and must 
close this imperfect sketch. Mr. Comfort 
lived a life of spotless purity, and died full 
of hope, faith, and charity. 

+06 


PREMONITIONS—DREAMS. 


HE faculty of Spirituality is the basis of 
religious faith, and gives a perception of 
spiritual truth, faith in the unseen, a prophetic 
insight, and a consciousness of spiritual im- 
mortality. Coupled with a peculiar tempera- 
ment or with special conditions of body and 
brain, the power of clairvoyance or prevision 
is manifested. The following letter and state- 
ment from a valued friend, a most estimable 
and truthful gentleman, will be read with in- 
terest. 
Marietta, Pa. 
Eprtor PHREN. JoURNAL—In your investi- 
gations of mental phenomena have you discov- 
ered a solution for that condition of mind that 
anticipates in panoramic vividness scenes that 
are about to transpire? I subjoin a case in 
point, with the hope that you may find time to 
give me the result of your researches on the 
subject. Yours respectfully, B. 8. 
A gentleman whose veracity an entire com- 
munity can vouch for, some years since had 
several boats freighting on the Pennsylvania 
Canal. At one time one of the boats loaded 
with coal for Baltimore was reported to have 
gone down in a gale on the Chesapeake Bay, 
and the crew were drowned. A few nights 
after hearing of this disaster he dreamed that 
information reached him of the safety of the 
boat and crew, and that the boat was lying 
near North Point lighthouse, but slightly in- 
jured,—and the injury was on the right side 
of the bow, under the whaling. On hearing 
this news he started at once for Baltimore; ar- 
riving there, he walked down several squares 
to a livery stable, hired a bright bay horse, and 
started out to see the boat. Some twelve 





miles from the city he passed the Ross Monu- 
ment; some distance farther on, in the woods 
he was passing through, he saw a black snake 
stretched out on a log; and some distance be- 
yond, on passing over the brow of a hill, he 
saw the boat; while a short distance to the 
right he saw a man on horseback sowing wheat 
broadcast; and in another direction several 
colored men were cutting down timber, and 
were watched by a white overseer. In the 


- morning, when he awoke, he was so impressed 


by the dream, that he at once resolved to in- 
vestigate the matter and be guided by the 
dream. 

He went to Baltimore, and went down seve- 
ral streets without any knowledge of the local- 
ity, and made no inquiry, but soon recognized 
the place he had seen in his dream; hired a 
horse that he knew to be the same in color and 
gait; rode out of the city, and being intent up- 
on following the way as he had seen it in the 
night, he came to the Monument, and was 
startled to find it just as he had seen it in his 
dream, and then remembered that he had read 
of it when a boy; but all knowledge of its ex- 
istence had been forgotten for many years. 
Passing along through the woods he began to 
be in doubt as to the route, until he suddenly 
came upon the black snake stretched upon the 
log ; and farther on he came to the hill, which 
he recognized, and in passing to the summit of 
it saw the boat lying in the position he had 
seen it in his dream. Turning to the right, he 
saw the man on horseback sowing grain, a 
style of husbandry he had never seen or heard 
of before; then looking around he saw the 
timber with the blacks at work and the over- 
seer standing by. On examining the boat the 
injury was found to be precisely as it was re- 
vealed in the dream. 

——————__~+#e —__—__ 


SUNSHINE AND THE Heart.— But a few 
months ago I paused at the door of a vacant, 
unfurnished room, once draped in softest col- 
ors, with its echoes hushed in folds of velvet 
and damask, but now stripped of all that made 
it beautiful. 

This room, I thought, is like the heart. In 
days of prosperity it was stately and beautiful, 
and joy and happiness lingered there, hand in 
hand. The rich curtains hung over the win- 
dows and no ray of sun or moon or starry 
planet ever entered there. Now the decora- 
tions have all been swept away, and there 
stands the room, bare and tenantless; but 
through the windows comes stealing the soft 
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light of the moon; it glides along the wall, 
stripped of all pictures save that, irradiates 
every nook and corner of the apartment, falls 
even upon the stranger standing in the doorway. 
So with the heart. While wealth and friends 
are clustered around, the beautiful light of God 
falls not within the heart, though through His 
infinite mercy it ever lingers round; but when 
friends, riches, power, and all earthly baubles 
are gone, then the curtains are flung aside, and 
lo! the light falls within, even as the moonlight, 
into that desolate chamber. ZOE. 


OccuPaTion.—What a glorious thing occu- 
pation is for the human heart! Those who 
work hard seldom yield to fancied or real sor- 
row. When grief sits down, folds its hands, 





and mournfully feeds upon its own fears, weay- 
ing the dim shadows which but a little exer- 
tion might sweep away into a funeral pall, the 
strong spirit becomes shorn of its might, and 
sorrow becomes dominant over the spirit. 
When troubles flow upon you dark and heavy, 
toil not with the waves, and wrestle not with 
the torrent; rather seek by occupation to divert 
the dark waters, which threaten to overwhelm 
you, into the thousand channels which the du- 
ties of life always present. Before you dream 
of it, those waters will fertilize the present and 
give birth to fresh flowers, that will brighten 
the path of duty. Grief, after all, is but a self- 
ish feeling, and most selfish is the man who 
yields to any indulgence which brings no joy 
to his fellow-men. 
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THE BRIDGE OF MOTION; OR, SOME RECENT SCIENTIFIC RESEARCHES. 
BY WM. PITTENGER. 


NANCY the dismay of a savage as he 
arrives in the course of his journeying, 

for the first time, on the bank of a large river, 
To him, 
it constitutes a barrier far more absolute than 
the loftiest range of mountains. Beyond it 
may lie fair woods, and soft grass, and tempt- 
ing game, which could easily be made his 
own, if only the glassy wave would afford him 
a pathway. The distance is insignificant, but 
the interposition of an element that will not 
sustain a single step prevents even the begin- 
ning of a passage. In such perplexity, the 
Great armies, in more 
civilized times, and all the processes of ex- 
tending empire and growing commerce, have 
often been brought to a stand in the same 
manner. Rivers have been sad obstacles in 
man’s pathway, notwithstanding their beauty 
and beneficence, tasking his energy and in- 
ventive genius to the utmost. But they have 
been overcome, and bridges are now thrown 
across the widest streams, making a secure 
way above the. waters, not only for human 
feet, but also for the loaded car. Such struc- 
tures rank among the most beautiful and 
really useful productions of human art. How 
often have thoughtful persons stood upon 
them, equidistant from the shores and high 
in the air, thinking exultingly of the victory 
achieved over another of nature’s barriers. 
Even before the era of bridges rude boats 
made a kind of connection between the oppo- 


and gazes across its flowing current. 


savage is not alone. 





site banks of rivers, but it was very partial 
and uncertain. Each boat seemed a waif cast 
out on the rushing current, which might 
reach its destination safely and return, or 
might sink on the way, according to the 
pleasure of the genius of the stream. But 
the bridge possesses more of the character of 
solid earth, and is a way-mark of material 
conquest over which the philanthropist may 
well rejoice. 

But rivers and earthly chasms are by no 
means the only intervals that need bridging. 
As the reader has already conjectured, the 
title of this essay is a metaphor. The bridge 
to which our attention will now be turned 
can not be built of iron or stone. We have 
now to do with a separating chasm more pro- 
found than any ever cleft by torrent through 
mountain range. It lies between two prov- 
inces of existence so widely sundered that 
they seem at first view to have no connection 
whatever, and to be incapable of any, yet 
which are, in some mysterious way, intimately 
united and mutually dependent. Our task 
is to take these two great divisions (into 
which the whole world divides itself before 
our sight), and if unable to definitely point 
the bond between them—the bridge by which 
their mutual influences pass and repass—at 
least to indicate the direction from which an 
increase of knowledge on this subject may 
come. 

We may expect the undertaking to prove 
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formidable. In the physical world there are 
many obstructions not yet surmounted. The 
rivers and oceans of this comparatively little 
planet present serious difficulties to man only 
because of his own weakness, But the space 
between the planets, and beyond these the 
abyss between suns and systems, are scarcely 
to be expressed in numbers, much less repre- 
sented in thought. But even these are as 
nothing to the gaps between things different 
in kind, which afford no common basis even 
for computation. 
MIND AND MATTER. 

What shall we say of them? Metaphysi- 
cal conflicts regarding their “entities” and 
“objective” and “ subjective” relations have 
raged around them for centuries without set- 
tling a single point. We are surrounded by 
objects that we recognize through our senses, 
and we say these are composed of “ matter,” 
without attaching any very definite significa- 
tion to the term. We become conscious of 
personality, thought, and will in ourselves, 
and notice in other persons certain manifesta- 
tions that are, in ourselves, always the effect 
of these qualities. Even the lower animals 
show some traces of them. To all such ex- 
istence beyond the realm of the senses we 
apply the term “mind.” Now, do these 
terms, matter and mind, mark a real distinc- 
tion in the world, or are they—either one or 
both—illusive? We cannot here recapitulate 
the voluminous discussion on this subject, 
nor is it necessary that we should. The 
simple common sense and common experience 
of mankind afford the only tenable ground. 
Yet it is very amusing for one who has a firm 
faith in the abstruse doctrine that white is 
white and black is black, to look on while 
one set of philosophers proves that there is 
nothing in the universe but matter, organized 
or unorganized; and another, with equal 
clearness, shows that there is no such thing 
as matter at all—nothing but mental states, 
or impressions! These latter philosophers 
abolish the whole outward world by saying 
that we can not recognize it except through 
our senses, and these may all the while be 
playing us false. According to their views, 
we know nothing but ourselves and the im- 
pressions made upon us; it being just as prob- 
able that the latter have no correspondence 
with any outward reality. This is the ultra 





metaphysical view. The other is the ultra 
scientific view, in which our senses are taken 
for a starting-point instead of our knowledge 
of self, and with a result equally conclusive. 
The man of science asserts that matter can be 
weighed and measured, and that these pro- 
cesses constitute the sole possible test of 
truth. As mind, therefore, can not be brought 
into the scales or measured by the foot, the 
conclusion is inevitable that it does not exist 
at all. Organized matter, he admits, presents 
certain phenomena differing from unorganized, 
among which are vegetable and animal life; 
sensation and volition are still more compli- 
cated, but can only be regarded as passing 
effects arising from combinations of matter, 
mysterious, no doubt, at present, but which 
will in due time be made perfectly plain by 
the victorious advance of science. There is 
no need, he says, to suppose a new element 
called “mind” or “spirit” to account for 
what we are unable to completely explain 
only because of the immaturity of our know- 
ledge. God and immortality are both swept 
away by such theories, as golden edging of 
the cloud of life—mere mists cast up by the 
on-rushing of vital phenomena into the brain 
—but containing no more of reality than the 
splendid cities and landscapes that often float 
in complete beauty around the setting sun! 
When two theories apparently contradict 
each other, it does not necessarily follow that 
one is true and the other false. They may 
both be false ; or they may be merely different 
sides of the same truth. These two theories. 
exemplify still another possibility. They are 
each partly true and partly false. They are: 
true in their assertions, false in their negations. 
The latter mutually destroy each other, and’ 
thus bring us back to the very point reached: 
long ago by the common consent of mankind. 
Matter does exist, and forms the basis of mind 
Our senses give us a true report of the out- 
ward world. They may be mistaken in par- 
ticulars, but all their mistakes are susceptible 
of correction, and their testimony may be 
verified until further error is impossible. In- 
telligence is built upon life in man andi 
animal, but is neither a necessary attribute of 
matter, nor a modification of it. It belongs 
to another order—constitutes the other hemi- 
sphere in the great world of being. Each of 
these primary elements seems to be dependent 
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upon the other. Mind, at least as we perceive 
it, would be impossible without matter; 
while matter would be useless, purposeless, 
and unknown without mind, even if it could 
exist. Both taken together make up a world 
of wonderful perplexity and grandeur. This 
conclusion is forced irresistibly upon us; 
every thought is a proof that mind exists; 
every action reveals the presence of matter. 

But these two great elements present a per- 
fect contrast in character. They possess no 
common properties. There is no insensible 
shading of one into the other, but each 
remains clear and sharp up to the very boun- 
dary line. The finest forms of organized 
matter and the lowest manifestations of intel- 
ligence and volition show no sign of approach 
in their kind or essence. Yet it is necessary 
to our conception of a world that there should 
be established the most free and perfect inter- 
course between them. There must, then, be 
a bridge thrown across this bottomless chasm, 
more solid than the earth, and as broad as 
the whole of life. Is there such a one? Yes! 
Like the bridge Mirza saw in his vision, it 
has a cloud resting upon one end; but if we 
can form a clear conception of the nature of 
the structure itself, our eyes may follow it, 
pier after pier, far into the obscurity. The 
outline of the hills on the farther shore will 
become visible, and we may notice how beau- 
tifully the country on either hand slopes down 
to the majestic arch, and how smooth and 
easy the passage is made. We will have 
occasion to admire the forethought and rich- 
ness of resources displayed by the all-accom- 
plished engineer of this matchless work. 
The obscurity could not all be cleared away 
even if every light of science were burned in 
full view, for as each of the connected shores 
contains many mysteries in itself, we could 
scarcely expect that both, viewed from the 
vital point of their union, should be plain 
as a newspaper story. But while we look 
through the mists that still cloud our 
eyes in this early morning of the world’s life, 
we may see one end of the arch, solid and 
strong, rising high over the rolling waves, 
and follow it far on its course; losing sight 
of it, scarcely, if at all, before it rests in 
equally firm union with the opposite shore. 

A METAPHYSICAL VIEW. 
We will be obliged to dip, for a few sen- 





tences, into metaphysics, but will promise a 
speedy return. If we deal for the same 
period in assertions with a very slender ac- 
companiment of proof, we bespeak our 
reader’s patience. In due time we will go 
over the ground more carefully, taking 
nothing for granted that has not been fairly 
established. Our object just now is to place 
before the mind, in a few strokes, the rough 
outline that will afterward be filled up, and 
thus direct attention from the first to the 
proper point. 

There are two properties or attributes of 
mind and matter respectively which are not 
only very interesting in themselves, but also 
of prime importance for our purpose. These 
are space and time. These words have an 
easy, familiar sound, and we will not run the 
risk of making them appear more difficult by 
any attempt at explanation. Matter must 
have room or space as a condition of its ex- 
istence. The mind must have successive 
thoughts, and this succession implies time. 
Neither mind nor matter requires the quality 
we have spoken of as necessary for the other. 
A thought has no conceivable magnitude. 
Mind does not need space in which to exist. 
And on the other hand, if the material 
universe existed alone, it could neither give 
nor receive a note of time, and were it at rest, 
there would be no time. Now, can we con- 
ceive anything which harmonizes into one 
idea both space and time ?—an important 
question, for if such a common factor can be 
found, it will probably establish a conceivable 
relation between matter and mind themselves. 
There is one thing alone that can fulfill all 
necessary conditions—motion. The passage 
of matter from point to point involves the 
idea of time, which thus ceases to be a purely 
mental quality. Through material motions 
mind gets a conception of the space occupied 
by matter, and, indeed, of all its known phe- 
nomena; and by the power of producing (or 
rather directing) motion it is able to make 
its impress upon matter. Motion, then, we 
affirm to be the bridge over which necessarily 
passes all communication between the two 
great factors of the world, and address our- 
selves to the proof of that affirmation. 

To begin on the side of mind will avail 
nothing. Metaphysicians have not yet taken 
the first step toward explaining the connec- 
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tion between the mental and material worlds. 
How the mind is affected by the finer and 
swifter forms of motion that bear the evi- 
dences of space and matter up to the gates of 
consciousness, or how it sends back such mo- 
tion carrying change of place and all the 
modifications of space and time to the out- 
ward world, is yet unknown. The cloud still 
rests upon that end of the bridge. We can 
measure and name the various nerve structures 
through the medium of which this is accom- 
plished. We are convinced that we have 
driven the mystery to its last refuge in the 
pulpy mass of the brain, at least in all higher 
animals. But the mode of contact between 
that organ and the mind is as little known 
to us as to the most ignorant savage. 

We must, then, as our only alternative, be- 
gin with matter and trace it through its 
successive refinements as nearly as possible up 
to mind. Wesum up the process, so far as it 
lies on the surface, very simply by saying, 
that by means of light, heat, sound, odors, 
flavors, and bodily contact, acting through 
eye, ear, mouth, nose, and the sense of touch, 
we become acquainted with the objects that 
surround us. The statement is very simple, 
and embraces few elements; but to ascertain 
the true nature of these has cost the greatest 
men on our planet, in the aggregate, centuries 
upon centuries of persistent and toilsome 
labor. 

THE “IMPONDERABLE AGENTS ”—MOTION. 

Light, heat, electricity, magnetism, etc., 
etc., were formerly called imponderable bodies 
for two reasons: they weighed nothing, and 
yet were supposed to be some kind of sub- 
stance. They were clearly not spirit, and 
therefore no alternative was apparent but to 
set them down as very peculiar kinds of mat- 
ter. Even yet we talk about the “electric 
fluid” as if it were something that could be 
poured from one cup to another. Light was 
thought to be a kind of invisible dust, shot 
out from every burning body with incon- 
ceivable velocity, bouncing off each object it 
came in contact with, and hurrying onward 
with undiminished speed until entirely dis- 
sipated. Heat was considered to be a fluid 
lodged around the particles of all bodies, and 
having a strong tendency to run off when not 
carefully guarded. All these—substances 
shall we call them ?—presented very curious 





phenomena, and aroused a determination on 
the part of investigators to know the whole 
truth about them. The result is wonderful. 
The splendid volume of science has few more 
romantic pages than those which record how 


heat, light, and electricity were hunted down, ' 


one by one, and after being driven from hid- 
ing-place to hiding-place, and undergoing 
more metamorphoses in the chase than the 
princess and magician of Arabian story, were 
at last proved to be just our old friend—mo- 
tion. A brief survey will show how this 
most important conclusion was reached. 

Looking over a field of ripening wheat 
when the wind blows, waves will be seen to 
arise and course rapidly along its surface. 
The first impression made upon the eye is that 
the masses of golden grain of which the 
waves consist are being borne along with the 
speed of the wind. This impression can not 
be correct, or the whole contents of the field 
would soon be piled up at one side. A little 
observation made close at hand shows that 
each stalk in its own place simply rises and 
falls alternately, while the progressive waves 
are an optical illusion. In deep water a simi- 
lar phenomenon is displayed. The surface 
rises and falls in undulations, but there is no 
onward motion. Did the water in a wave 
run forward with the velocity it appears to 
have, no ship could long resist the shock 
even of a very gentle sea. Near the shore, 
the interference of the bottom with the un- 
dulations does give some onward motion, 
and makes the stroke of the surf far more 
severe. 

The rudest savages soon learned such facts ; 
but the next step was more difficult. The 
waves in water and in standing grain were 
simply motion in the form of undulations. 
But how about sound? It was surely not a 
body, although it traveled in the same man- 
ner as light, which was classed with sub- 
stances. It did not always exhibit the same 
velocity, but passed much more swiftly 
through iron or water than air. It could not 
be produced in a vacuum at all. A bell rung 
under the exhausted receiver of an air pump 
gave no sound. The quivering of a plate of 
metal struck by a hammer could be plainly 
seen, and the vibrations grew less and less as 
the sound died away. If a drum-head was 
turned in the direction of a loud noise it 
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would begin to vibrate visibly, showing that 
some motion had been carried from the sound- 
ing body to it. When the human ear was 
examined by the anatomist, it was found to 
contain a miniature drum, and the inference 
became irresistible that sound was simply a 
shivering of the air, which struck upon this 
living drum, and through its motion commu- 
nicated a sensation to the mind. When 
this idea was once reached, a thousand facts 
confirmed it. 
LIGHT AND ITS PHENOMENA. 

From sound to light was a great advance. 
Notwithstanding the many points of resem- 
blance between the two, there are also wide 
differences. Sound is confined to the imme- 
diate neighborhood of the earth, and can not 
be transmitted through vacancy at all. By 
various contrivances it can be rendered sens- 
ible to the eye or touch. But light goes 
throughout the universe, passing over the 
voids between the planets as easily as through 
the clearest air. It can be recognized by no 
other sense, It opens up a whole world of 
its own so glorious and beautiful that with- 
out it life would be scarcely endurable. Is 
this wonderful light only a kind of quivering 
motion, and no real substance at all? This 
seems very improbable. Men would not accept 
such an explanation as long as any other re- 
mained. But proof began to accumulate 
rapidly. The various analogies tosound were 
traced out and found to be evidences of real 
likeness, The singular appearances of polari- 
zation, which were now discovered, were in- 
explicable on any other theory than that of 
undulations, Yet light can not be waves in 
any ordinary kind of matter, for its wonder- 
ful velocity of nearly 200,000 miles per second 
is maintained at a uniform rate in the densest 
and rarest medium, while material vibrations 
must vary according to the density of the 
substances through which they pass. To 
meet the requirements of the theory, an ether 
was supposed filling all space, at least so far 
as any star has ever gleamed, and penetrating 
to the centers of all solid bodies—a substance 
marvelously light, elasticand, strong. To ful- 
fill all necessary conditions, this substance— 
if it be not an abuse of words to call it 
such—must be millions of times less dense 
than the lightest drifts of vapor that float 
through the air on a summer day, and yet 





exert a pressure in every direction beyond the 
weight of mountains. Strange as the theory 
is, fact after fact came into view, each ope of 
which accorded with it, until all the phe- 
nomena of light were as perfectly explained 
as the motions of the planet by the theory 
of gravitation, The unduiatory hypothesis 
was at first received with ridicule, and for 
many years made very slow progress in the 
scientific world; but it has now overcome all 
opposition, and is securely established, al- 
though our text-books, which are always half 
a century behind the times, still persist in ex- 
plaining two theories of light! 
HEAT AND ITS RELATIONS. 

But when the question of the nature of 
light was thus disposed of, the way was open 
for another and yet more important generali- 
zation. Heat and light are twin agencies 
of nature. They frequently, if not always, 
originate in the same manner. A fire ora lamp 
will produce one as well as the other. The 
sun is the great source of both. When light 
was shown to be merely a kind of motion, 
it was difficult to avoid a suspicion that heat 
might be similar—differing in the direction 
or extent of movement. The course of proof 
in this case was still more direct. Common 
mechanical motion—the motion of masses— 
could be converted into heat to any extent, 
thus indicating that motion of bodies in the 
aggregate might transform itself into another 
kind of movement—that among the particles 
or ultimate atoms of bodies. Asa hammer 
and bell can produce an indefinite amount of 
noise, thus showing by its inexhaustibleness 
that sound is not a substance lodged in the 
pores of the bell, so the fact that the rubbing 
of two pieces of metal together could be a 
source of heat for many days, proved that 
the motion of turning was merely converted 
into molecular motion. When the process is 
reversed, heat becomes the most powerful 
source of mechanical motion that man can 
make available. The steam-engine, with all 
its triumphs, is only a means for turning so 
many degrees of heat into sensible motion; 
and the exact equivalent of each has been 
calculated with great exactness, Investiga- 
tors have, indeed, gone far beyond this, and 
entering within the domain of these invisible 
but most potent undulations have, by means 
of delicate contrivances, measured the exact 
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length of the masses of light and heat. The 
longest are those of heat, which grow shorter 
as they are accompanied with greater de- 
grees of light. Of the different colored 
waves of light itself, the red are longest, and 
the others diminish in the order of the 
spectrum, until the extreme violet is reached. 
But even beyond this point other vibrations 
are found, too short to be perceived by hu- 
man eye, but capable of producing chemical 
effects. It is conceivable that our eyes might 
be so constructed that the optic nerve would 
possess a wider range of sensibility, making 
both these chemical rays and the rays of 
heat visible, thus giving us as many as twenty 
primary colors, instead of seven. We can 
not now pause to speak of the brilliant and 
wonderful changes that would thus be wrought 
in appearance of the outward world by an 
almost imperceptible modification of our own 
organs of vision. Even now it is probable 
that some of the lower animals perceive 
colors of which we know nothing. 

Electricity forms no exception to the rule 
by which all the “imponderables” have been 
resolved into motion. The mere fact of its 
being excited by friction raises a strong pre- 
sumption that it is merely another form taken 
by the motion of the rubbing body—a pre- 
sumption abundantly verified. Galvanism 
and magnetism, which are only modifications 
of electricity, of course went the same road. 
MODES OF MOTION IN THE HUMAN BODY AND 

OTHER BODIES. 

But within the human body, and in close 
approximation to the citadel of mind itself, 
we find the same reign of motion. The nerve- 
force which carries the behests of our wills 
to our muscles, and gives rise to sensible 
motions in them, and in return carries back 
impressions of the outside world, is itself a 
mode of vibrations. The muscles may be 
caused to relax and contract again, even after 
death, by an electrical discharge along the 
nerves, and thus the effect of a volition be 
closely simulated. We may go still further, 
and assert that in each operation of the 
mind—in loving, hoping, fearing, reasoning— 
some expenditure of motion is made which 
must be supplied in force, or the materials of 
force, from the outer world. We will not 
now follow these researches further. 

But in the facts already stated what won- 





derful conclusions are forced upon us! There 
is nothing half so romantic in any fairy legion 
ever recited around the Christmas hearth, 
And much more is involved than at first ap- 
pears on the surface. Nowhere is there rest 
among the particles even of the most solid 
bodies, Everything is revolving, whirling, 
‘twisting, turning and shivering on every side 
of us. Take up a solid iron bar and scratch 
it with a pin, every particle moves back and 
forth as if shaken by an earthquake! The 
sound you hear is the motion of the particles 
of the iron communicated to the air, and 
from that to the drum of the ear. It is a 
motion of the atoms in and among each other. 
If I blow my breath on the end of the same 
bar, another set of vibrations is started, 
which may be caught up and measured at the 
farther end. Pass a current of electricity 
through it, and the particles are stirred by 
another kind of agitation. Our secing the 
bar at all, proves that the motion of its par- 
ticles throws back toward us the waves of 
light that strike it. Heat it to whiteness, 
and this motion becomes so intense that it 
can originate ethereal vibrations of dazzling 
brightness. No one of the atoms in that bar 
is in contact with another, or there would not 
be room for all these free motions. We know 
that the bar possesses heat all the while, and 
that each atom must, therefore, be in cease- 
less vibration. Solid as it seems to the eye, 
its ultimate parts are separated from each 
other, and move in their own way, with no 
more possibility of stopping than the planets 
of the solar system! John B. Gough relates 
that once, when attacked by the delirium 
tremens, he took an iron file in his hand, when 
to his inexpressible horror it instantly turned 
to a writhing serpent! Our iron bar does 
not quite do that; but when we put on the 
spectacles of science, it surely exhibits more 
motions than were ever seen in the most ac- 
tive serpent. In this it is not singular, for all 
objects by which we are surrounded are 
affected in like manner. We may grow be- 
wildered and fail to realize it, or even grow 
skeptical, but it remains true that there is 
rest nowhere. This atomic motion pervades 
the universe. 

And well for us that it is so widely ex- 
tended, otherwise the world would be an 
utter blank; for only through such motions 
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do we get any knowledge of matter. Before 
attempting to show how each of these 
motions may be transformed into any other, 
and how they are all merely modifications of 
one underlying principle, we will endeavor 
to form a conception of the method by which 
matter reports itself, through its motions, to 
our senses, A few plain instances will be 
more serviceable than much general explana- 
tion. 

PROCESSES OF SENSATION AND PERCEPTION. 

The waves of sound roll through the air 
upon the drum of the ear just as the waves of 
the ocean roll upon the snore, The resulting 
vibrations of this drum are communicated to 
the auditory nerve, which has a great suscep- 
tibility to motion. By this nerve it is con- 
ducted to the place of the nerve’s origin in 
the brain. Beyond this we can not follow it, 
but we know that the mind is affected by it 
and instinctively refers the vibrations to their 
outward source. If the waves be short and 
quick, the sensation of a shrill sound is con- 
veyed; if long and separated by wide inter- 
vals, the sound is deep and bass. From these 
differences, along with several others, the 
mind makes many inferences regarding the 
nature of the body in which the soudd 
originates. 

A wave of light goes substantially through 
the same process. Starting from the rapid 
agitation of particles caused by the burning 
—that is, the chemical union of elements—in 
acandle; or perhaps from some unknown 
cause in a distant fixed star—it sends an 
agitation through the all-pervading ether 
with inconceivable rapidity and shoots into 
the lens of the eye, by which it is concen- 
trated with full force upon that curtain of 
nerve-matter called the retina. This is, no 
doubt, so arranged as to vibrate in unison 
with certain lengths of undulations, and to 
be totally insensible to all others. Through 
the retina, motion is put into proper shape 
for traversing the optic nerve, and producing 
appropriate effects upon the brain. Then the 
candle or star is visible. If the light-wave 
happens, before reaching the eye, to strike 
upon some other object, it is modified, dimin- 
ished in amount, and the length of the waves 
probably changed. Then arriving at the retina, 
as before, it produces a different effect, and 
this difference reveals the properties of the 





object upon which it impinged. When we 
say we see any object, we simply mean that 
the luminiferous ether between that object 
and our eyes has transmitted to us certain 
vibrations that we instinctively accept as a 
true report of the object itself—clearly not 
of its essence, however, but only of its rela- 
tion to us. 

If these light-waves fall upon any part of 
the body except the eye, they are too refined 
and ethereal to produce any impression. In 
this they differ from the larger and ruder 
waves of heat which are transmitted through, 
and agitate ordinary matter as well as the 
luminiferous ether. The latter are not con- 
fined to one port of entrance to our conscious- 
ness, but to compensate for this, they are not 
capable of producing in us such a variety of 
sensations as we receive from the all-revealing 
light. The feeling of warmth on its absence, 
which we term cold, and the pain arising 
from freezing or burning, comprise all the 
sensations we directly obtain from heat-waves. 
Not our nerves alone are affected by them, 
but they run through our whole organism and 
cause the particles of our bodies to move in 
accord with them. A certain rate of such 
motion is essential to the performance of vital 
functions, and when this is maintained we 
have the genial sensation of warmth. When 
it becomes too slow, we are cold; when too 
fast, we are fevered or burned. Could these 
motions stop for a single instant in the cease- 
less whirl they maintain through every nerve 
and tissue of our bodies, death sudden as the 
lightning flash would result. No sword of 
keenest temper, no deadliest poison, could 
penetrate quicker to the fountains of life 
than simple contact with a mass of metal in 
which motion had stopped. The mind can 
not be maintained in union with matter, save 
when this motion we call heat moves ata 
regulated pace. Truly we live in a strange 
world. Increase the motion that is swaying 
and varying in every object around us beyond 
certain very narrow limits, and we are in the 
midst of a devouring furnace! Decrease it, 
and the chill of death takes hold upon us! 
Between these two extremes, this strange 
double existence of ours is maintained. By 
whose hand, and according to whose wis- 
dom are these nice adjustments accom 
plished ? 
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THE WHEEL WITHIN A WHEEL! FORCE. 

It may be thought that we have already 
executed our design of showing what is the 
medium between mind and matter by proving 
both the universality of motion and its abso- 
lute necessity for the continuance of physical 
existence. But the whole story is not yet 
told. On top of universal motion in atoms 
is piled universal motion in masses, Every- 
thing with which we are acquainted moves, 
and these movements are not simple, but are 
compounded and multiplied in a most puz- 
zling manner. There is something strangely 
bewildering and confounding in the wild 
trooping forward of all things in heaven and 
earth toward some unattained and unattain- 
able goal, unless our fundamental conception 
be firmly grasped—that motion is the only 
law of life—the necessary condition by which 
mind is linked to matter. The earth—once 
thought to be enjoying the quiescence of 
eternal rest—literally whirls upon its axis! 
The winds move over its bosom; the tides 
heave; the whole mass sweeps around the 
sun at the rate of a thousand miles a minute; 
the other planets join in the same giddy 
chase ; comets rush through the sky ; meteors 
dart down upon the earth ; and the sun with 
all these in his train hurries forward with yet 
undiscovered velocity, along the arc of a 
mightier circle. When we lift our eyes to 
the calm of the star-lit sky, and feel its tran- 
quil influence distill into our souls, we say, 
“ Here, at last, is rest. Here our thoughts can 
repose.” But no! the stars appear to stand 
at their post only because so far distant that 
motions—compared with which the cannon- 
ball as it leaves the mouth of the cannon 
is the veriest sluggard—are imperceptible. 
When we examine more closely, we find their 
course to be onward—onward—forever! If 
there be in the universe one point of rest, one 
body that is not ceaselessly moving, or one 
particle of matter that is not in restless vibra- 
tion, the investigation of man has not yet 
discovered it! 

If the reader has sufficiently mastered the 
above conclusions, and realized the phenom- 
ena described, he is prepared for another 
advance. Hitherto we have tacitly assumed 
that motion continues essentially the same 
thing, whether exhibited in the revolution of 
a planet, the flowing of a river, the phenom- 





ena of light and heat, or the leaping of ar 
animal. This was not an oversight, but the 
explanation is still to be given. Each motion 
can be turned into any other, or stored up, 
and brought forth upon occasion. To under- 
stand this we must look at something back 
of motion, and still more mysterious. This 
something has been termed force, and from 
it alone can motion originate. When motion 
disappears, it turns into force again, which 
can never be lost or destroyed, although it 
may pass into any of the forms of motion. 
The establishment within a few years of what 
is generally known as the “ Conservation and 
the Correlation of Forces” is the richest 
chapter in the annals of science since the dis- 
covery of the law of gravitation. Indeed, it 
may well be doubted whether even that 
mighty generalization introduces us _ to 
grander conceptions or opened a wider field 
for future discoveries. The fundamental 
truth underlying this cluster of laws is, that 
no agency in the universe, so far as observed, 
has the power of creating or destroying mo- 
tion. It may, indeed, be transformed almost 
infinitely, or be locked up in one of the two 
forms of force (to be explained shortly), and 
there so accurately balanced that no motion 
will result. But the power which is mani- 
fested in each movement of matter still 
exists, 
TRANSFORMATIONS OF MOTION. 

In this essay we have fixed our view upon 
motion rather than force, although the latter 
is the more pervasive and fundamental prin- 
eiple. The reason for this is, that the former 
is much more evident to the senses, and deals 
with phenomena rather than with causation. 
We may with approximate correctness regard 
force as a spring surrounding each particle of 
matter, and opposing either its approach to 
others or its recession. It is attractive in 
certain fixed proportions between all particles 
of matter when they are separated beyond 
certain definite limits, and repulsive within 
those limits. No human power is sufficient 
to press the ultimate atoms of matter into 
contact, and no amount of separation prevents 
them from drawing toward each other. The 
full weight of the inferences to be deduced 
from these remarkable facts must be reserved 
a little longer. 

To make clear the wide range over which 
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the mutual convertibility of forces and mo- 
tions extends, let us take the simpler parts of 
an example which in almost boundless com- 
plexity is perpetually occurring. Thesun on 
a clear day shines full upon the ocean. The 
waves of light and heat which originate on 
its far-off surface are absorbed by the water ; 
that is, the motion which had come through 
the interstellar ether enters among the parti- 
cles of fluid and sets them in rapid vibration. 
When the heat-motion reaches a certain ex- 
tent, the fluid state can no longer be pre- 
served. The atoms are forced apart, and, as 
vapor, rise in the air. Then winds, which 
are likewise the product of heat-action, bear 
them over the land, perhaps to a mountain 
range, whose cool summits rob them of their 
heat and cause rapid condensation. This is 
rain, and from it torrents are formed which 
course down the steep descent. The sun’s heat 
is transformed into the motion of running 
water, which may turn a mill and, by appro- 
priate mechanical contrivances, furnish man 
the various kinds of motion required in the 
industrial arts, Or it may, with equal facility, 
be made to turn an electrical machine, and 
thus evolve that powerful form of motion. 
Indeed, it probably has produced electricity 
already on a great scale while in the state of 
vapor. From electricity, chemical changes 
may result, or the fiercest heat and the most 
dazzling light be produced, thus returning to 
the original form it had in the sunbeam. It 
has made the circuit of sea, and cloud, and 
mountain, and lightning only to go back to 
its starting-point,—but not in full force. As 
the rain falls, it sets the air on tremor, and 
gives us as sound the musical clash we so much 
love to hear in time of drought. The torrent 
also roars, and thus expends more of the 
original stock in noise, which, however, is 
not lost, but puts on other forms—perhaps 
those of heat and electricity. Channels are 
formed on the mountain and plain, and thus 
the solid parts of the earth are moved into 
new situations. 

These are far from -being the most compli- 
cated examples of the transformation of mo- 
tions that might have been selected. Suppose 
the sunbeams falling ona plot of soil which 
contains the germ of a tree. Infused with 
the power thus imparted, that germ begins 
to expand, draws upon the soil for new ma- 


terial, and continues the process until, at last, 
a tree weighing hundreds of pounds has been 
lifted into the air. The sun-motion still con- 
tinues to be converted into the ascending 
motion of the juices of the soil, until fruit is 
formed. This fruit stores up in its attractive 
and repulsive forces the element of further 
motion in that form which is best adapted to 
promote vital action in man’s body. Through 
digestion these are set free, and with other 
similar stores give us all the powers we can 
use—whether in bodily movement, the flash- 
ing of intellect, the fires of indignation, or 
the fervor of affection. But the end is not 
yet. In whatever forms these motions re- 
appear they become the origins of new pro- 
cesses, There is neither beginning nor end. 
The sun which showers motion with such 
princely profusion on the worlds around, is 
himself fed from some external source; and 
although that which arrives on the earth is 
scattered in a million ways, yet in no instance 
is it lost. Whether as atomic motion or as 
motion of masses, it goes on forever! No 
motion can be created by any known contriv- 
ance, and no progressive movement prevented 
from gradually turning to atomic vibrations. 
Consequently perpetual motion—meaning by 
that a device which will continue to generate 
power for mechanical purposes out of noth- 
ing, and prevent it from turning through 
friction into heat—is the dream of enthu- 
siasts. The real problem is to convert the 
stores of attraction and repulsion which ex- 
ist everywhere in nature, or the atomic mo- 
tions which are the result of such forces, into 
the motion of masses in the easiest and most 
economical manner. Water expansion, or, 
more plainly, steam power, is the nearest ap- 
proach to the solution of this problem which 
has yet been attained; but it may not always 
maintain this supremacy, for nature is full of 
similar forces. The sun every day sends an 
almost boundless supply of energy to the 
earth, which is only prevented from becom- 
ing a millionaire in this kind of wealth by 
an equally prodigal expenditure. A thou- 
sand times more power is radiated off to the 
stars each night than would move all the 
steam-engines in the world! And there are 
many other sources of power besides the rays 
of the sun. The on-rushing of the earth in 





its orbit is an incalculable manifestation of 
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force, which, however, we can not get into 
our machines for want of an external point 
of resistance; but we can use the smaller yet 
still inconceivable momentum of its rotation. 
The movement of the tides from east to west 
is a lagging behind of the waters, and we 
may so arrange a mill that this will act as a 
motive power, and thus grind our grists at 
the expense of the earth’s rotation. 
SCIENCE AND HUMAN DESTINY. 
Do these strange revelations of modern 
science, which overthrow so many things 
that once seemed firmly established, have any 
bearing upon the great problems of man’s 
nature, relations, and destiny? We are espe- 
cially apt to think upon our continued exist- 
ence with a good deal of solicitude. Do these 
facts strengthen our instinctive belief in the 
immortality of the soul, or do they mourn- 
fully write over all our aspirations, “The 
glory is departed?” On every side of us de- 
struction seems to prevail; but science inter- 
poses her authoritative teaching, and declares 
that this is only seeming,—that in all her 
domains there can be no loss, A tree is 
burned, and the ashes scattered to the wind, 
or borne to the sea, It has altogether disap- 
peared. Yet not an atom of material is lost. 
In the ashes, or in gases (often invisible but 
still real substances), every element survives, 
and by proper agencies might be again col- 
lected. Not the slightest change of essence has 
passed upon any of the elements of the tree. 
When the significance of this wonderful fact 
has been considered, another still more won- 
derful demands attention. Far out on the 
confines of mind we see motion acting under 
the influence of one central force, and itself 
the servant of purposes recognized by us as 
intelligent, yet not one quiver or vibration 
perishes. The force manifested in lifting an 
arm seems to have accomplished its purpose, 
and to be gone. But it has not perished, 
and is imperishable. Mind rests upon the 
two foundations of matter and motion. If 
both these are proved to exist forever, it is 
not probable that mind, the crown and glory 
of the whole, will be more frail and evanes- 
cent. If all the servants live, shall not the 
master live also? Yet it is a singular in- 
stance of the change brought by advancing 
knowledge over the current of human 
thoughts, that what was formerly the great 
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argument for the immortality of mind is now 
the weak point of the whole structure. The 
immateriality and congequent incorruptibility 
of the spirit was contrasted strongly with 
the inconstancy and perishability of matter. 
The case is now reversed, and while the con- 
tinuance of matter in all its integrity is as 
sure as any event in the future, belief in the 
continued endurance of mind, though some- 
what strengthened by analogy, still rests 
rather upon faith than demonstration. 

In view of the importance science has 
given to motion, how grand and true is the 
Biblical account of the creation of the world! 
“In the beginning was God.” “The earth 
was without form, and void.” ‘ Darkness was 
upon the face of the deep; and the Spirit of 
God moved upon the face of the waters.” 
Here we have the presence of mind—that is, 
of God—and of matter in its most formless 
shape. Motion is added, and the process of 
evolution of all organized existence begins. 
The exact wedding-point of spirit and the 
material world is accurately distinguished. 
John Milton tried to say the same thing in 
a more sublime way, and missed it alto- 
gether: 

“Thou, from the first 

Wast present, and with mighty wings ontspread, 

Dove-like satt’st brooding o'er the vast abyss.” 

This expresses rest rather than the word 
“hovering” or “moving”’—a motion in 
which all lower life began. 

ATTRACTION AND REPULSION. 

We spoke above of that strange double 
force of repulsion and attraction out of which 
all motion comes, and into which it may 
return again—that force which is never absent 
from any particle of matter, which is not 
matter, or in any comprehensible sense an 
outgrowth of matter, yet without which, so 
far as we can understand, matter could not 
exist at all. The conclusions of modern 
science regarding this highest element in 
physical phenomena are so strange and start- 
ling, that the most daring investigators, al- 
though not always working in a reverent 
spirit, are here fain to bate their breath and 
go softly, as if treading holy ground. Some- 
times it is said that science is atheistic. It 
would be the marvel of marvels if such an ac- 
cusation were true, for the bold philosopher, 
on reaching the point now indicated, seems 
to almost touch upen God himself, and to see 
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the sweep of that flaming sword which once 
waved over Eden’s gate. Every scientific 
problem, when pushed to its ultimate ele- 
ments, leads us into the presence of an inde- 
structible, underlying force. “ What is this 
force?” and “why is it?” are questions to 
which no answer can be given, unless we 
choose to borrow the language of one who 
did not reach his conclusions in scientific 
methods, and say, “ Even so, Father, for so 
it seemed good in Thy sight.” Tyndall, 
Huxley, and the greatest philosopher of them 
all, Herbert Spencer, will not return this 
answer, preferring to say, “It is the world- 
organizing, sustaining force that we know 
nothing about.” 

Let us look a little more closely at each of 
the factors of this double force in order to 
realize what it is that has risen in the way of 
scientists like a wall of iron. We will con- 
sider repulsion first. It is usually manifested 
under the form of atomic resistance. An easy 
but feeble illustration of it is the repulsion 
of two light balls when in similar electric 
states. But it is universal. The particles of 
all bodies are separated by empty intervals 
without which they would be inelastic and 
incompressible. What is it that makes 
them so unsocial that they stand off from 
each other, and resist the utmost effort of 
human power to put them in contact? They 
are always in motion, with a greater or less 
degree of rapidity, and are never able 
under any circumstances to do what would 
seem easiest of all,—that is, sink to rest in a 
mass. Each one is always as independent of 
another as a planet of its sister planets. 
When heated, which simply means when put 
in more rapid motion, they draw farther 
and yet farther apart. To such an extent 
does this affect their constitution, that most, 
and probably all, bodies may exist in three 
totally different forms, distinguished simply 
by the amount of heat possessed. These are 
the solid, liquid, and gaseous forms, As 
solids, bodies are hard, and can not be easily 
affected by outside force; as liquids, they 
usually occupy more space, and are yielding 
and unstable; as gases, they expand prodi- 
giously and exert tremendous force, flying 
from each other as if in mutual disgust, and 
only kept in any kind of bounds by external 
pressure. It can be no material substance 





which prevents the particles of bodies from 
coming in contact, for if it were, that sub- 
stance would necessarily be made up of par- 
ticles in contact or not in contact. In the 
former case there could still be no elasticity ; 
in the latter, there would have to be inter- 
posed between the particles something which 
is not matter. Here is surely an immaterial 
existence powerful enough to control all par- 
ticles of matter, and consequently all the phe- 
nomena of nature. The very terms of the 
doctrine of the conservation of forces pre- 
supposes some elastic medium by means of 
which all power is to be transmitted, for 
without such medium the clash of hard sub- 
stances moving in opposite directions would 
ultimately destroy all motion, and reduce the 
universe to stillness and death. Truly there 
are wonders in the ultimate constitution of 
matter no less than in the grand aggregate of 
existence. 

Before venturing our conjecture as to the 
nature of this force we will turn to its partner, 
opponent, or supplement (for it may be con- 
sidered in all these relations), from which it 
seems never to be separated. Attraction is far 
more familiar than repulsion; but there are 
several phenomena in connection with it, also, 
which seem to preclude the idea of merely 
physical causation. The movement of all 
material bodies, and of all vibrations that 
traverse matter, requires time. The velocity 
of light, which is the swiftest element, known, 
is still easily measured by astronomical appli- 
ances. But gravitation acts instantaneously 
across vast areas, or so nearly instantaneously, 
that the interval is still insensible, when ac- 
cumulated for centuries. There is no sub- 
stance known which can offer the smallest 
obstruction to it. If it were an undulation, 
it is extremely probable that in some cases it 
would find atoms moving so nearly in unison 
with it as to sensibly modify its intensity or 
direction, neither of which is ever changed. 
It also passes over vacuums unchecked, for if 
these are not found in the spaces between the 
planets, they surely are between the particles 
of matter itself. In its manifestations it is 
not susceptible of increase or diminution by 
human agency. 

These two prime forces underlie every ac- 
tivity in nature. Omitting for the present all 
reference to the relation between them and 
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the human will, we may venture the broad 
assertion that they alone have the power of 
originating any motion, or changing it in 
kind or direction. Hammering a piece of 
iron can make it hot only because of the 
repulsion between its particles, The expan- 
sive power of heat which comes from this 
repulsion, applied in the case of water, gives 
rise to all the energy of the steam-engine. 
No action can be performed, and no material 
process carried on which is not based upon 
these forces. Yet no motion can produce 
them. We refer, of course, to the ordinary 
attractions and repulsions of matter, and not 
to the special manifestations of electricity or 
magnetism. These latter stand in quite 
another class, and can be originated by other 
forms of molecular motion or converted into 
them. It has sometimes been regarded as a 
weak point in the doctrine of the correlation 
of forces, that gravitation finds no place. 
But if all motion, in its various transforma- 
tions, be viewed as the result of attraction 
and repulsion, all difficulty at once vanishes. 
These forces, either of which, unopposed by 
the other, must produce instant motion, and 
continue to accelerate it, which is well illus- 
trated in the fall of a stone from a height to 
the earth, may be perfectly balanced. The 
most violent agitations may expend them- 
selves in the production of such balance, and 
then it seems as if they were destroyed. But 
they are only stored away, waiting for the 
time when the equilibrium shall be deranged 
and their full energy again manifested. Pre- 
cisely the same force is expended in lifting a 
body from the earth that will be restored to 
it again in falling. But at the highest point 
a supporting column may be placed beneath 
it, in which case the earth’s attraction is 
balanced by the molecular forces which give 
the column its strength; it still exists, how- 
ever, as truly as if manifested in motion. By 
far the greater part of the forces in the world 
are in this balanced state, and may be con- 
sidered as potential motion, A very little 
active motion may produce not only its legit- 
imate effect, but also release a vast store of 


‘that which is chained up. A spark of fire 


—which is a quivering or vibration of narrow 
compass but great intensity—falling upon 
the powder in a loaded cannon, produces a 
vast amount of motion amonc the particles of 





powder, which is expressed in the rushing 

ball and the terrific roar. 

THE ULTIMATE CONCLUSION—WHAT IS THE 
FORCE ? 

Now, we propose a question which may 
seem startling to most readers, but is worthy 
of close consideration: Can these two 
forces, which are completely divorced from 
matter even while they control it, be anything 
else than God’s will, resting with nothing in- 
termediate upon each particle of the world - 
he has made? It may be objected that they 
are absolutely regular—capable of being 
measured to the last degree of exactness. 
But this objection is valid only when 
mind is considered as necessarily irreg- 
ular and capricious, and will not hold 
against the God of the Bible, who is 
represented as absolutely immutable. We 
are disposed to regard this compound force 
of attraction and repulsion as the precise 
point where His will touches upon matter. 
It is one step back of matter, and is, with 
one class of possible exceptions, the origin of 
all other power. The mind of man controls 
matter to a limited extent, changing, by a 
mere volition, the currents of motion that 
are ever sweeping through our nervous organ- 
ization. Can it be possible that the will of 
man or of animals has the power for a mo- 
ment, and to a very minute degree, actually to 
change the attractions and repulsions of mat- 
ter in the brain? On no other supposition, 
it seems to the writer, can such a thing as a 
volition, followed by movements in matter, 
be possible. It does not render the problem 
easier when we ascertain that food contains 
the stores of force that are given out as nerv- 
ous vibrations and muscular contractions, for 
the question is only of the power to control 
and direct these currents of motion so that 
they shall take a given form and direction, 
and not, as in dead matter, always follow the 
channel of least resistance. But however 
this may be, it seems inevitable that if we 
admit the universe to be anything more than 
a self-regulating machine, we must find the 
junction between it and a controlling mind 
just in these incomprehensible attractive and 
repulsive forces. It does not seem possible 
to go further back than this. Each particle 
of matter, after we have reached the minutest 
subdivision possible, has a tendency, while 
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outside of certain limits, to draw near to other 
particles, and inside of them to draw away. 
We give the names attraction and repulsion 
to these two tendencies, which are probably 
maniféstations of a single force. We are not 
now concerned with matter, for we have 
reached its utmost limits. Each ultimate 
particle has around it, or in it, the mental 
qualities of knowledgeand will. It hasa will 
to press in certain directions rather than oth- 
ers, and intelligence to conform that will to 
law under all changing and often most com- 
plex conditions. Asin approaching this sub- 
ject from another side (in a former essay), we 
came to the manifestation of one central, all- 
controlling will, so in these purely material 
researches we meet—at the point where all 
science fails—a living will that operates at 
the vastest as well as the most minute dis- 
tances; that requires no matter as the me- 
dium of its exercise; that needs no interval 
of time for the transmission of its mandates. 
Can the science of the present day which 
leads to such conclusions be called in any just 
sense either materialistic or atheistic? If it 
is said that attraction and repulsion are essen- 
tial properties of matter, nothing is gained 
by that phrase. It can only signify that they 
always accompany matter, which is an evi- 
dent fact; but fails to prove that they origi- 
nate in it rather than in mind, After all is 
said, one simple alternative alone remains, 
We must admit the Christian idea of a con- 
trolling mind, great enough to comprehend, 
and mighty enough to impel in its proper 
course every particle of the universe, and har- 
monizing the whole by that prevision which 
arranged for all things from the beginning, 
or we must put a will and an intelligence into 
each atom. Even then this atomic will can 
not be considered less than omnipotent, for 
it exerts power toward every other particle 
of matter in the universe; and the intelli- 
gence of the atom is certainly superhuman, 
for it must be conscious at the same instant 
of all other particles, and their precise posi- 
tion, in order that its own force may be regu- 
lated according to distance and mass, and 
this without the possibility of a single 
mistake! So the skeptic, who scruples to 
admit the existence of a single God with 
real power, is driven by inexorable logic to 
admit countless millions of them, having 





their dwelling in each atom of the world, 
yet all harmoniously allied in producing the 
phenomena of nature! Let those who wish 
accept such a theory, and term it, for 
euphony’s sake, as some do, “the universal 
vitality of matter.” 

Matter and mind—the two great factors 
of existence; may they not at last be merely 
two sides of the same thing? And motion, 
which has seemed to us a bridge, be simply 
a striking phenomena of this complex, un- 
known something we call existence. On the 
material side, when we have gone far enough, 
we find matter imbedded in mind. On the 
mental side, as we hope to:show in a succeed- 
ing essay, we see mind resting only on the 
organization of matter. From whatever point 
we begin, our argument inevitably tends— 
like gravitation on the earth’s surface—to a 
common center, which is the acknowledg- 
ment of one universal Power above and 
around us—a Power that can be known only 
as self-revealed to our thought through’ 
works or words, and before which it is the 
highest human wisdom to bow the head in 
reverence and worship. 

—__+9+-—__. 


MAN’S PLACE IN NATURE. 


HE minds of many men are confused on 

this question. One reason for this is, 
the fact that they start out on wrong princi- 
ples. They go on the supposition that man 
is simply a developed animal, whereas, in 
fact, he is a created human being. “In the 
image of God created he him.” These secu- 
lar philosophers, such as Owen, Darwin, 
Huxley, and others, fail to comprehend this 
grand fact; nor do they seem to understand 
where to draw the line between man and an- 
imals—between instinct and reason. Phre- 
nology explains this whole matter. Man hasa 
three-fold nature, and, for the sake of illus- 
tration, we may say the brain is like a three- 
story house. The lower story, including the 
cellar and kitchen, where the eatables and 
drinkables are supposed to be stored, an- 
swers to the animal propensities and the in- 
stincts. Here are located the organs of ap- 
petite, the sight, hearing, taste, smell,—indeed 
all the senses, including the domestic affec- 
tions, the procreative principle, common to 
reptile, animal, and man. 
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The second story of this house, or brain, is 
occupied with a class of faculties not possess- 











Fia. 1. 





ed by the animal, and here is where the line 
may be drawn between instinct and reason— 
man having both, while the animal has 
but one. Here in this second story is 
reason, causality, comparison, inven- 
tion, with other powers not possessed 
by animals, but constituting necessary 
and ever-present powers of man. 

Now, let us move up one story higher. 
What do we find here? Furniture and 
appurtenances totally above the reach 
or comprehension of any animal, We 
have Benevolence, which no animal 
ever possessed ; we have Conscientious- 
ness, a sense of justice on which integ- 
rity is based, never manifested by any 
animal; we have the faculty of Hope, 
which gives man a sense of immortal- 
ity; we have faith, which gives him a 
spiritual sense or a prophetic forecast 
of the higher life, of that which is beyond 
the reach even of reason; we have Venera- 








Fre. 2. 


tion, which gives devotion, and inclines man 
to acknowledge his obligation to obey the 











superior or creative Power, and render hom- 
age to his Maker, and be submissive to do his 
will. Man prays! The lower animals recog- 
nize no superior except after a trial of 
strength. These traits make man a different 
being from any of the animal kingdom—the 
crowning work of creation. 

And this is “man’s place in nature.” Be- 
tween man and animal there is a marked 
separation, with no connecting links. Ex- 
amine the heads, even the naked skulls of 
reptile, beast, bird, and man, and the whole 
thing is as simple as it is absolute. Then 
why puzzle over the question of man’s de- 
scent, or, rather, ascent, from plant to beast, 
and from beast to human? Why not take 
these basic principles of Anatomy, Phrenol- 
ogy, and Psychology, and settle the question 
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en these? It will come to this at last. The 
three-fold nature of man we have often dis- 
cussed, and now propose to illustrate it, viz., 
the animal or instinctive, the intellectual or 
reasoning, and the moral or spiritual natures. 
In fig. 1 these three ranges of powers are in- 
dicated. In region No. 1, below the first line, 
the organs in the base of the brain are shown. 
These are common to man and the lower an- 
imals. This region takes in the perceptive 
intellect, the passions, propensities, and such 
of the social organs as belong to animal life, 
That region may be called the animal brain, 
located in the lower story of the head. Ris- 
ing one step to region No. 2, we have the 
great reasoning or intellectual field, which the 
animal does not share with man. In region 
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No. 3 we have the moral and spiritual, which 
is entirely wanting in all the animal kingdom. 
These occupy nearly equal proportions in this 
well-balanced head. In fig. 2 we exhibit the 
skull of a human being, with the three regions 
indicated by dotted lines and marked by 
numbers. The moral and spiritual region is 
not quite so well developed in the skull, fig. 
2, as in the head, fig. 1, but it answers all the 
purposes of illustration. 

Fig. 3 is the gorilla’s skull. Its shaded 
outline shows the immense jaws and face, and 
the small bulbconstituting the cranium. The 
brain is not larger than that of an infant a 
week old. We draw the same three lines, 
showing the regions as we show them in the 
human head. Region No. 1, it will be seen, 
takes in almost the entire brain, showing that 
the gorilla has only the animal passions and in- 
stincts. We have drawn a dotted outline of 
a human head over the gorilla’s, showing 
what the gorilla lacks in development upward. 
Although he is larger than man, bodily, he has 
a small brain, and nearly all the brain he has 
is located in the animal or instinctive depart- 
ments. Region No. 2 is practically wanting. 
Region No. 3, as will be seen, is wholly want- 
ing. Ifthe head were developed according to 
the dotted outline, and the face were shortened 
off like that of a human being, and the prodig- 
ious jaws were more light and delicate, it 
would look like a human head, and with such 
a development would have the human faculties 
to guide, regulate, and control his immense 
physical force. But the gorilla is a beast, and 
only a beast, with a beast’s brain and face; 
and though the outline of the body has some 
analogy to that of the human, the mental 
qualities which constitute human nature strict- 
ly speaking are, in him, entirely wanting. 
Those teeth are quite as savage and beastly 
as those of the bear, and the brain is shaped 
like that of a dog, with decidedly less of in- 
telligence in the development of the brain, 
and far less of it in character. The advocates 
of the development theory make altogether too 
wide a leap from monkey to.man. They pass 
many animals in that leap which in point of 
intelligence are quite in advance of the whole 
ape tribe.—From the Annual for 1871. 
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KNOWLEDGE, truth, love, beauty, alone can 






the laugh of mirth which vibrates through the 
heart, the tears that freshen the dry waste 
within, the mu-ic that brings childhood back, 
the prayer that calls the future, the doubt 
which makes us meditate, the hardships that 
force us to struggle, the anxiety that ends in 
trust, are the nourishment of rational beings. 
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ATTRACTION vs. REPULSION. 


UMAN beings are natural magnets. One 
is positive; another is negative. One 
attracts you; another repels you. One feeds 
or replenishes you; another starves or robs 
you. One throws a dark, damp, mental cloud 
over you, chills you, freezes you; another 
brings sunshine, warms you, cheers you, makes 
you glad and joyous. Why? Ask the Tem- 
peraments, ask the Phrenological Faculties, and 
Animal Magnetism, ask Psychology, what Tem. 
peraments can, and what can not, harmonize 
and affiliate. Is there nothing in that word 
incompatibility?” Is it not natural, in a spir- 
itual sense, for “ birds of a feather to flock to- 
gether?” See to it that “ye be not unequally 
yoked.” When two congenial natures unite 
in true matrimony, that is approved in heaven. 
Matches of seventeen with seventy are a little 
incongruous. So of refinement with coarseness, 
of intelligence with ignorance, and of charity 
with selfishness, or faith with skepticism, or 
of piety with infidelity. Better remain single 
than be tied to brutality or a vampire. 
Partners in business should “ look out,” and 
not put a balky horse in the team. One bad, 
tricky person will bring reproach on all con- 
nected with him. Dishonest employers make 
dishonest employees. Heads of departments, 
officers in governments, who are rogues and 
knaves, debauch and demoralize a people. A 
bad captain will make a mutinous crew; a 
timid, fidgety teacher excites the fears and bad 
temper of the whole school; so a cross and 
petulant policeman excites a rebellious spirit 
even among peaceable citizens; an amiable 
usher or sexton brings quiet, content, and hap- 
piness into even a crowded house. He is at- 
tractive, and aids the clergyman in bringing all 
into unison. 
We can change and improve our Temper- 
aments; we can throw off evil and take on 
goodly influences ; we can come into rapport, 
as it were, with Divinity, and live godly lives, 
or we can go the other way to the bad, repel- 
ling, chilling, crushing, killing by inches those 





give vitality to the mechanism of existence ; 


we meet. 
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LAURA’S EXPERIENCE. 





epartment of {ju Soci elations, 


Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 





LAURA’S EXPERIENCE—A TRUE STORY OF THE HEART. 
BY D. HASTINGS, JR. 


AURA, my heroine, a petite young lady in 

a stylish walking-suit, looked wonderfully 
charming and attractive as she tripped along 
the sidewalk of Main Street, in Greenfield, one 
sunny May morning in the year of our Lord 
186-. So thought a tall and well-dressed young 
man who, coming up from a side street, lifted 
his hat gracefully, saying as he did so, “I beg 
your pardon, but I was looking for the post- 
office, and expected te find it here.” 

“It is opposite, just across the common,” she 
replied in the sweetest of voices, indicating the 
direction with a wave of her dainty gloved 
hand. 

“ As we are going in the same direction, will 
you allow me the pleasure of your company?” 
he asked. 

“T could not refuse so simple a request,” she 
answered, modestly. 

He thanked her, and explained that wishing 
to mail a letter on board the car, he had found 
it was not a mail train, so had availed himself 
of the short delay at the station to run to the 
post-office, which he had been told was close 
by. 
“ And so it is, but you kept to the left instead 
of the right, and so made the circuit of the 
common.” 

“I can not regret it,” he replied, with so 
pointed a look of respectful admiration that 
the blush rose hue of her cheeks deepened to 
carmine, which, noticing, he hastened to say, 
“Ts it not a lovely morning? I have enjoyed 
my early ride with its glimpses of varied scen- 
ery exceedingly, and Tennyson’s lines have 
haunted my mind continually— 

“The sun, the moon, the stars, the seas, the hills, and 
the plains— 
Are not these, O Soul! the vision of Him who reigns?” 


“That is a little singular, for I was thinking 
of that ‘Higher Pantheism’ when I met you, 
and repeating to myself— 

“Is not the vision He? tho’ He be not that which He 
seems? 


Dreams are true while they last, and do we not live in 
dreams?" 





“ A continuation of my train of ideas. How . 
shall we account for it? Upon the principle 
that our minds met even before our eyes had 
seen each other?” 

“ A wave of thought which touched us both, 
perhaps.” 

He looked pleased. “Do you then believe 
that there is a sympathy—although often un- 
recognized—existing between people of certain 
temperaments? That mind acts upon and in- 
fluences mind ?” 

“Yes, I believe it without knowing why, 
and it puzzles me inexpressibly.” 

“Thank you for acknowledging it. I think 
many people believe as much, but for fear of 
being thought foolish or transcendental they 
will not admit it. Iam an enthusiast upon the 
subject, and fond of experimenting. Now, will 
you make a compact with me which we shall 
neither of us mention to a third person? We 
are entire strangers; I do not know your name, 
nor you mine; will you promise me not to try 
in any way to ascertain my residence or iden- 
tity, and I will preserve the same silence in 
regard to you. We are opposites in looks and 
in temperament, I believe. We have some 
points of interest in common, our admiration 
for Tennyson, for instance. I shall never read 
his poems without a thought of you; and I be- 
lieve your mind will in the same way revert to 
me, although you must not invest me in your 
imagination with all the virtues of Sir Galahad. 
We will each pray for the other at our daily 
morning and evening devotions, and trust to 
our own minds to actuate us—by that higher 
knowledge which is not instinct—as to our 
future meetings. And I fully believe that some 
where in the ‘golden future’ our life-paths, 
which have crossed each other this morning, 
will meet and flow on in the same channel.” 

“T promise,” said Laura, and added, in a tone 
of real regret, “I am sorry, but here is the post- 
office, and if you do not hasten you will lose 
the train.” 

“Many thanks,” he said, earnestly, raising 
his hat and bowing low in adieu; and each 
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went their separate way, but with a new inter- 
est at heart, which they would carry to the end. 

A curious beginning to a curious acquaint- 
ance. Parkhurst was a young minister, hand- 
some, talented, and just starting in life under 
auspicious circumstances. Hope and faith 
were predominant traits in his character, and 
he went on his way as confident that the beau- 
tiful girl with whom he had just met and part- 
ed would some day be his wife as though they 
had been formally betrothed. He had never 
been particularly fond of the ladies, or “he 
loved all maids, but none in special,” and this 
fair, radiant face, with a pure spiritual light 
and grace shining through, which far trans- 
cended any mere physical beauty, was the one 
to whom his spirit cried like Peleas, “ Where ? 
O where? I love thee, tho’ I know thee not.” 

Laura was a lovely, imaginative young per- 
son, possessing a strong intellect and a taste 
for studying into and pondering upon all kinds 
of things, seen and unseen. Of course this 
meeting and compact with an entire stranger 
took strong hold of her imagination, particu- 
larly as the stranger chanced to be one of the 
handsomest and most impressive men she had 
seen. Although a minister’s daughter, she was 
no more religious than the generality of girls. 
She had never been given to reading the Bible 
very attentively, or to spending much time at 
her private devotions, thinking if she was rea- 
sonably regular at family prayers, that was all 
that was required of her. But to-night “On 
the Heights” was laid aside while she read of 
Christ’s undying love, and kneeling prayed 
with passionate tears, not only for her unknown 
friend, but for forgiveness that she had neglect- 
ed her childhood’s prayers until led in this 
way toseek the Throne of Grace. This new 
religious impulse was continued with a deeper 
devotional feeling and increasing interest, as if 
inspired, as she fully believed she was, by a 
stronger mind. Her reading took an entirely 
different turn. One by one the fashionable 
publications of the day were dropped,—some 
of which she had been in the habit of surrepti- 
tiously borrowing and reading—gave way to 
magazines of a higher grade. As the summer 
days lengthened, a desire grew into her heart, 
she hardly knew when or how, to attend the 
commencement exercises at Amherst, Mass. 
She had friends there who had often invited 
her to visit them, but she had never done so; 
now she was “ possessed” to go, her mind was 
wholly engrossed with the idea, and she went 
on Saturday for the whole of the following an- 
niversary week. 





Sabbath afternoon, while seated in the crowd- 
ed gallery of the old church listening to the 
grand opening hymn which preceded Presi- 
dent Stearns’ eloquent Baccalaureate sermon, 
she became conscious of a fixed magnetic gaze 
which drew her blue eyes by some irresistible 
power toward the array of alumni in the body 
of the house, where they encountered those 
black, soulful orbs whose passionate language 
once met could never be forgotten. A deep 
blush gave the owner of the black eyes this 
gratifying assurance as she turned quickly 
away, only to look again and again, whether 
she would or not, for an answering glance of 
sympathy as her soul was stirred by the gifted 
thoughts and noble ideas of the speaker. So 
it was at “ Prize Speaking,” and at the evening 
lectures. At the concert of Wednesday evening, 
and again on Commencement day, they were 
seated where countless lightning glances passed 
between them, which each being quick at in- 
terpreting, they were thus made acquainted 
by intuition with the thoughts of the other. 
They met frequently in the grounds, the grove, 
the gymnasium, the chapel, on the tower, in 
the cabinets, and one day, strangely enough, 
the surging, seething crowd left them quite 
alone for a moment in the quaint silence of the 
Nineveh Gallery. 

“T am glad to see that you remember our 
compact,” he said, in his peculiar rich voice; 
“are you willing to continue it?” 

A look, and the words spoken tremblingly, 
“More than willing,” was all, for Laura’s gay 
companions returned for her just then, and 
Cousin Nell exclaimed, as she hurried her down 
the drive to the flower-garden— 

“Oh, my, Laura! how that splendid man 
looks at you! I notice it every time we meet. 
You’ve made aconquest. I shall write to your 
father that he’ll soon have you off his hands. 
If he looked at me in that way I should go 
wild, but you are so cool and indifferent that I 
doubt your realizing that there is a man in 
town;” for Laura, much to her cousin’s dis- 
taste, had turned a deaf ear to all the ravings 
about students, to which they were given in 
common with most girls in a town where there 
is a college. 

And those chance meetings were all which 
the fates that time bestowed upon them, with 
the exception that at the close of the week, 
while standing on the piazza of the Amherst 
House, she saw him mount the crowded coach 
for Northampton. They were better acquaint- 
ed than scores who had been formally intro- 
duced and exchanged a few meaningless con- 
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ventionalisms. As he lifted his hat when the 
coach rattled away, each was conscious of a 
yague pain at parting, a pain wich was over- 
come by the faith which each had in the integ- 
rity of the other, and the confidence that they 
should eventually meet again. 

Every one remarked the change in Laura. 
Although not less cheerful, she showed a much 
higher degree of culture, and her manner ac- 
quired such a new and charming dignity. Her 
tastes took such a different turn that she dis- 
carded her light, frivolous music and practiced 
Beethoven and Handel. She wrote an essay 
upon culture for the village Literary Society, 
not knowing her friend was preparing a lecture 
upon the same subject at the same time. Their 
diaries during most of this season, as compared 
afterward, were curious from their similarity, 
and from the way the stronger led the weaker 
and less cultivated mind. 

How she studied after she went home from 
Amherst! * “How you do study!” said her 
father, well pleased ; for there had been a time, 
when full of her pretty girlish conceits and 
vanities, books had been somewhat neglected. 
Now she took a fancy to conchology; she 
looked for specimens of coral and sea-anemones 
in every little collection in the village, and 
read every treatise upon the subject she could 
find. She asked questions of her father, of the 
doctor, and of Squire Brown. “It was seeing 
the shells at Amherst, she supposed,” she said, 
a splendid collection,—she had been delighted 
with them. It was a shame she had never 
seen them before, living so near them all her 
life. She wished everybody could go through 
those cabinets; parents and teachers particu- 
larly didn’t think half enough about it. Ifshe 
had the power, every child in the Common- 
wealth should go to Amherst and go through 
the cabinets. How it would rouse their ideas 
and their ambition, and give them such a new 
interest in the world they live in! She could 
imagine how excited and enthusiastic they 
would be; how, after they went home, they 
would commence collecting curiosities of their 
own; how, for a time, the bugs, butterflies, 
and birds’ eggs would suffer! what quantities 
of odd-looking stones would accumulate in im- 
itation of Professor Hitchcock! And even if 
after a time the first pleasure of specimen- 
gathering wore off, they would never settle 
back into the same groove where they moved 
before. For herself, she said, “I will improve 
myself every way in my power. I will be 
worthy of him if the time ever comes that our 
life-paths’ run side by side, or are the same. 





He shall not be ashamed to call me friend.” 
She kept herself dainty and fresh and pure for 
him. She dressed herself thinking, perchance, 
I shall see him, and wondered as she put on 
this or that becoming article of apparel if it 
would suit his taste. She swept and garnished 
the rooms and made the house pleasant; and 
as she assisted her mother with a new interest 
about the domestic duties, she said to herself, 
with a blush, “I will learn to do it well, for 
perhaps some day I shall have to do it for him.” 

During the golden autumn days there was a 
Teachers’ Institute at Holyoke. Laura wished 
to go. 

“ You are not a teacher,” said her mother; 
“it is foolish to go.” 

“But I am a friend of education, and I re- 
ally and truly take a deep interest.” 

Sc she did, that was true; but after her Am- 
herst experience, when that nervous unrest 
took possession of her, she knew very well 
who was thinking of going and hoping to meet 
her there. 

“ Let her go,” said her father, always where 
his only child was concerned being more indul- 
gent than his wife. “Let her go; she will en- 
joy it; she will learn something, I’ve no doubt, 
and will come home as full of enthusiasm and 
grand ideas as she did from Amherst.” 

So she went, but not on Wednesday after- 
noon as she wished—visitors prevented her— 
but on Thursday morning. As she stepped off 
Fleming’s train at Holyoke station she met, 
just getting on board, her friend. There was 
an eloquent look into each other’s eyes, and a 
silent clasp of hands as they were jostled 
against each other for a moment by the crowd 
—and he was gone. - 

“Such a pity you were not here last even- 
ing,” said a gay young friend. “There was a 
lecture upon corals, shells, and all those things 
you are so much interested in, by a splendid, 
tall, black-eyed man. You met him just as 
you got off the car. His name is Partridge or 
Shuttrick, or something, I’ve forgotten what, 
—but the lecture was fine.” 

By inquiry she might ascertain his name and 
residence, but she would not; she would not 
even read a report of proceedings for fear of 
breaking her compact. So she enjoyed the 
day,—as it was her aim to enjoy each day as it 
came to her,—and at night returned to her 
studies. Busy as a bee, ever making home 
bright and cheerful, reading books which a 
year ago she deemed dry and uninteresting; 
looking deeper and deeper into all of life’s 
mysteries, feeling in everything she did thai 
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new, strange, sweet influence,— knowing al- 
ways that she was led by a will stronger than 
her own. So on until mid-winter, when she 
all at once conceived an idea of spending the 
following Sabbath at an uncle’s in Northamp- 
ton. Father and mother both tried to dissuade 
her, but in vain. She declared herself needing 
a change; said her father’s sermons were dry 
and musty, she should get something fresh at 
Northampton. She wrote her intentions, and 
the Saturday-afternoon train took her to her 
destination. “I shall see him!” she was say- 
ing to herself all the way; and she looked in 
the car and at the stations, and, as she drove 
up Shop Row with her uncle, at every tall man 
on the sidewalk and in the passing teams. All 
in vain; but she did not give up. “I knowl 
shall see him,” she kept saying over and over 
in her mind. 

The next morning uncle said, “ You have so 
much going to meeting at home you won't 
care to go here.” 

“Oh, yes, I shall. I want to show my new 
winter hat, and see what everybody else has 
on, and I want to hear Dr. Kingsley.” 

“The Doctor is not well, but he supplies the 
pulpit with one young prig or another; we 
will hope he will preach himself to-day.” 

Seated in church, the Rev. Dr. came in, and 
with him-—no, it is not--yes, it is—her friend. 
But he can not be a minister? He is, for he 
enters the pulpit, takes his seat, and takes down 
the Bible. Laura bows her head to conceal 
the powerful emotions which she feels must be 
visible in her face; and the prayer was made, 
the hymn sung, and the deep voice she knew 
so well, although heard but twice before, had 
read the text before she could control herself 
enough to lift her head. When she did so, the 
eyes of the speaker almost immediately met 
her own, but instead of confusing, they calmed 
her with the power of their strong magnetic 
will. She felt that he was talking to her, and 
appropriated every word to herself. His sub- 
ject was silent influences, and the sermon 
abounded in noble thoughts as he aimed to 
show the peace-giving influences of the Gospel, 
and of a firm reliance on the love of God and 
the Saviour. He touched upon the influence 
of mind upon mind, and painted in glowing 
language the influence which a silent prayer 
for God’s blessing upon a friend may have upon 
that person’s thoughts; believing it to be the 
love of God and his Holy Spirit working in the 
minds and hearts of all his creatures, and so 
pervading all nature as to cause this strange 
sympathy between congenial souls. 





“Who is he?” asked Laura’s aunt, as soon 
as they were en route for home. 

“T don’t kn6w,” answered her uncle; “a 
queer name, but he is powerful smart.” 

Laura said nothing, but the sermon did her 
a world of good, and the doubt never once en- 
tered her heart but that he was as true to her 
in spirit as she to him. 

The winter melted into spring, and the spring 
in turn bloomed into summer, and at the mu- 
sical convention at Keene they again for a 
moment met face to face; and a few weeks 
later their life-paths crossed again one pleasant 
day in Springfield as their carriages met in the 
busy street. Summer was just fading into 
autumn when, one glorious Saturday night, 
our heroine and her mother were waiting tea 
for old Mr. B., with whom her father was to 
exchange next day. The master of the house 
had been gone some hours, for it was a long 
drive over the hills; and the elder lady several 
times remarked her daughter’s unusual rest- 
lessness as she arranged and rearranged the 
flowers in the vases, and altered the disposi- 
tion of the furniture in the rooms, which never 


’ looked more cheerful and home-like. 


Laura, always peculiarly tasteful in her dress, 
was fairer than ever to-night in white pique, 
with purple pansies in her golden hair and at 
her throat. From the back-parlor, where she 
was standing by the bay-window watching the 
sunset clouds, and thinking, “I am going to see 
him, I know I am; I have never been de- 
ceived,” she heard the little bustle of an arrival, 
and presently her mother came in to say that 
Mr. B. was unavoidably detained, but had sent 
some one in his stead. Laura’s heart gave a 
great leap; she knew whom she was to meet 
even before the tall form came forward in re- 
sponse to her mother’s “ My daughter, Laura, 
Mr. Parkhurst,” as she bustled away to look 
after her biscuits. It only needed the earnest, 
almost tearful, “ Thank God, we have met at 
last!” and the firm clasp in which he took 
both her hands, to assure her that he had shared 
the long months of waiting, watching, and 
hoping, and that the joy at meeting was mu- 
tual. 

Is there need of more? This is a true story, 
as improbable as it may seem; and my hero 
and heroine were married, and are living hap- 
pily together to-day in a model parish and 
parsonage among the New Hampshire hills. 
When this number of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL finds its way to their study-table, I 
trust they will pardon the friend who has 
woven the romance of their lives with as little 
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sentiment as possible into an article for its 
columns, thinking the incidents too interesting 
and remarkable to be confined to a limited 
circle of friends. 


—v 
TO F. B. D. 


Ir any, curious, should ask, Dear, when 
I'm gone, what was her faith, belief, or creed, 
Let this their answer be: “ With reverent love 
She loved all Nature’s beauteous forms,—with trust 
All perfect, trusted in the ministry 
Of their pure influence, and with a faith 
Undoubting followed where it led. 

Believed 
Tn human tenderness—in love’s unsought 
Devotion, and in friendship’s truth ; revered 
The sacredness of home, and all its sweet 
Endearments—loyalty in wedded life, 
Which is eternal as that life itself; 
And constant faithfulness to friend, untinged 
By selfish passion, calm, unchanging, pure 
As Heaven. 

With tender, grateful awe she bowed 
Her heart before the deep mysterious 
Revealment of maternal love, and from 
The new life dawning in her own, learned first 
How strong, how beautiful and bright can burn 
Its holy fire. 
Her faith was nameless, and 

Her creed unclassed ; but in kind deeds of love 
And charity to all, she did the most 
She could, then trustfully with God left all 
The rest.” HOPE ARLINGTON. 


———_+0o——_—__ 
CROSS PEOPLE. 


([Good-natured people may hold up the looking-glass 
to “Cross People’? mirrored below, by a new contribu- 
tor. One way to check cross children from crying is to 
hold them up before a mirror and let them see them- 
selves as others see them. Let them see a good-natured 
laughing face in contrast with a cross, crying face and 
they will stop at once. Why not try the same experi- 
ment on cross adults? Let them see how their mouths 
draw down at the outer corners.] 


HE world is full of them! You'll find 

them in the cars the next time it rains; 
and sometimes, though very rarely perhaps, 
you might see one if you looked in the 
glass. 

There are some people so thoroughly cross 
that it seems as if they were born into this 
world with their tempers in such a snarl and 
tangle that no gleam of sunshine has ever 
had a chance to penetrate the labyrinth. 
These people act on your disposition in the 
same manner that a thunder-cloud does on 
your intention of “ dressing up.” Seeing the 
cloud in the distance, even if no larger than 
a “man’s hand,” instantly every idea of the 
bright, pleasing “ Sunday-go-to-meetins ” is 








put out of your mind, and you sally forth in 
that most mummy-al—if I may coin a word 
—of all wrappings, a water-proof, and every- 
thing bright is hidden away. Now let such 
a creature as Human Thundercloud come 
along, and all your smooth, bright, pleasing 
words and actions are hidden under the 
wrappings of total silence, or you put up in 
defense an umbrella of indifference which 
you feel sure isn’t worth much, and if you 
don’t have to furl it in ignominious defeat, 
you'll go home with your pretty things allt 
streaked. 

We hear some of those people who have 
quantities of charity speaking of Human 
Thundercloud and saying, “Well, she’s 
good!” What a contradiction her life must 
be, then, to her character! One thing I'm 
glad of, and that is, that charity doesn’t 
make her fib bigger by putting any modifi- 
cation to her goodness, and so if she’s good 
she is really very cross, And don’t you think 
that swallows up the little “ tinty-winty ” bit 
of goodness ? 

The world seems to have gone all wrong 
with the poor creature. Her face is drawn 
up in one discontented frown from year’s end 
to year’s end again. Her nearest approach 
to an urbane manner is a short, curt way, 
that in ordinary people—you and I, for in- 
stance, when we were little, and were made 
to smother our ugliness (yes, that’s the word) 
in a premature withdrawal into our “sad 
little chambers "—would be called rudeness 
or crossness. 

Now I contend that Human Thundercloud 
has no right to such a disposition. To my 
mind she is constantly defrauding people of 
that amount of civil good-nature which it is 
the right of each one to demand of the other. 
Persons excuse or try to smooth over their 
crossness by saying, as if it were something 
to be proud of, “I’m a blunt one,—I am!” 
Did they but present their sharp, frozen edges 
to this warm, rolling world in the right way, 
I'll safely affirm that instead of being blunt, 
as they term it, the edges would soon be 
rounded off and melted, it may be gradually, 
but full surely, into shapely curves. I won- 
der if such persons were set on @ deserted isl- 
and in mid ocean they would snap and snarl 
at the bright birds aad the busy buzzing bees 
as they do at human creatures, It.is a truly 
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enjoyable sight to see two savagely cross peo- 
ple together, the one venting his ire on the 
other. They always seem rather surprised 
and discomforted to find that there is any 
one else who dares to feel cross. 

Am TI never cross? Yes. Just come and 
stay a week at our house, and find out by ob- 
servation that I’m only a poor mortal like the 
rest, and it’s human to have some parts of 
the weaving all darkened by gray threads ; 
but it’s izhuman not to weave in some of the 
sunshine as soon as we see or feel that this 
rough gray thread is rubbing its coarse fibers 
against our neighbor’s loom. Yes, I’m cross, 
often ; and I write it not boastfully, but sad- 
ly, thinking of the many bright threads 
which I might have made good use of, but 
which have slipped through my fingers for- 
ever. It’s human to have spasms of awfully 
savage crossness, but it makes one inhuman 
when it’s chronic. 

A cross, constantly fretting disposition 
marks the face even more surely than the 
small-pox; for there has been discovered 
something to smooth away the unsightly 
touches of the fingers of disease ; but science 
takes up her books and slinks off before 





crossness. A desert is a source of comfort in 
comparison with these people; for even in 
the sandy sea you can dig down, and at last 
strike the cool, bubbling water, that will 
bring a pleasant brook on the stern earth, 
and make it blossom as the rose. But the 
more you dig on cross people, the more they 
won't blossom, and the only reward for your 
trouble is your implements of good-nature 
with their edges broken and turned, and all 
over your whole being a dry burning of sand, 
it may be, or coarseness, for these spasms are 
contagious. Think, when you meet these 
people, how much to be pitied they are, and 
how much of the “ joy of the whole earth” 
they voluntarily put out of their lives; that 
an “ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure,” and go on your way determined to 
use that best of cosmetics, ‘a merry heart,” 
which “maketh a glad countenance.” “A 
man may smile and be a villain,” it is said, 
but I guess the smiling, cheery “ villains” 
have more friends than the cross, surly ones. 
Don’t think I am trying to recommend vil- 
lainy. My whole talk has been against a re- 
fined phase of that characteristic, you see. 
JEANETTE HOLM. 


——_ +0% 


GENERAL ROBERT A. CAMERON. 


ERE is an American Highlander, 
out of the Scottish clan Cameron. 


| 
} 
| 
} 
| 


He stands upward of six feet high; | 


weighs 218 Ibs., and has a head measuring 
twenty-four inches in circumference. His 
step is comparatively light, with a spring 
to it, and his actions are quick and some- 
what nervous. His eyes and hair are 
black, his skin fine and soft, with a 
healthy peachy hue; he is now the pic- 
ture of health and temperance. His 
habits are every way correct: he neither 
smokes, chews, nor snuffs tobacco; nor 
does he use wines or alcoholic stimu- 
lants in any form. He has a strong 
frame, a large chest, capacious lungs, a 
healthy stomach, with a large, active, 
and healthy brain. Why should he not 
be great? Nature denied him nothing ; 
culture has developed all his mental fac- 





ulties, and he stands forth a strong, man- 
ly, yet modest man. 

We need not dwell on the phrenology 
of this subject ; his physiognomy speaks 
for itself. Suffice it to say that he has 
all the faculties in full measure common 
to man: a finely developed intellect ; a 
strong social nature; great executive- 
ness, and high moral sentiments, with 
more Benevolence and Conscientiousness 
than Veneration. He is liberal in his re- 
ligious opinions, and lenient in judgments. 
As to his capabilities, it is safe to say 
that he can do almost anything which 
man can do, and would excel in law, 
legislation, business, manufacturing, ship- 
ping, railroading, farming, or managing 
men, money, and machinery. He would 
have made a good surgeon, a navigator, 
explorer, or a magistrate,—in fact, he 
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is something of all these. Men with 


smaller minds can do but one thing well, | 
while one with more comprehensiveness 


may grasp a greater variety and direct 


larger interests. Such a one as this may | 


do what he likes, and excel in almost 
anything. Here is the path he has trod 
from early youth to maturer manhood. 


v 


small wooden buildings, and the mail was re- 
ceived but once a week; it took thirty days for 
a letier or a paper to travel thither from New 
York. Here he commenced the stucy of med- 
icine, graduating at the Indiana Medical Col- 
lege in the spring of 185). Settling at Valpa- 
raiso, he practiced his profession for a number 
of years. Being naturally a fluent speaker, he 
was called into the canvass against the Kansas 
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The subject of this sketch was born in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., February 22d, 1828. His father 
foliowed the business of a dealer in stoves and 
hardware at 101 Fulton Street for many years. 
Dying in May, 1835, he left Robert a half or- 
phan at seven years of age. In 1842 his moth- 
er removed to Porter County, Indiana, then al- 
most a wilderness, and there he followed the 
pursuit of a farmer. His early life in a log 
cabin taught him well how to endure all the 
privations incident to frontier life. At that 
time the county seat consisted of only a few 





and Nebraska measure; and becoming inter- 
ested in politics he purchased the Valparaiso 
Republican, and conducted it for the following 
cleven years. In 1860 he was elected a mem- 
ber of the Indiana Legislature. 

On the breaking out of the war in 1860 he 
raised a company, and was mustered into the 
Ninth Indiana Volunteers as its captain on 
the 19th of April, only three days after the 
surrender of Fort Sumter. He served during 
the first three months under General McClellan 
in Western Virginia, at the end of which time 
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he was promoted to the lieutenant-colonelcy of 
the Nineteenth Indiana, serving in the Poto- 
mac army with his regiment in the Iron Brig- 
ade until February, 1862, when he was trans- 
ferred to the Thirty-fourth Indiana Volunteers, 
then serving in Kentucky. He took part with 
his regiment in the capture of Island No. 10 in 
Missouri, and was made colonel of the regi- 
ment in July of the same year. He then serv- 
ed under General Curtis in Arkansas, and un- 
der General Grant through the battles before 
and at the siege of Vicksburg. For gallantry 
on our right wing during the action of May 1, 
1863, at Magnolia Chapel, he was promoted to 
brigadier-general. After the siege of Vicks- 
burg and the capture of Jackson, his army 
corps, the Thirteenth, was sent to New Or- 
leans. He served with his command in the 
Teche campaign in the fall of 1863, and in the 
spring of the following year served in the fa- 
mous Red River campaign. He was on the 
8th of April in the advance, in command of 
the third division of the Thirteenth army corps, 
and on the wounding of General Ransom the 
command of the corps devolved on him. His 
command, the infantry, with that of General 
A. L. Lee, the cavalry, was completely crushed 
by overpowering numbers, falling back upon 
the other troops far in the rear, leaving 
that terrible day half his men dead and 
wounded on the field of battle. This engage- 
ment, out of many serious and hard-fought 
ones, was the only one in which it was his mis- 
fortune to see his flag trailed in the dust. ,Af- 
ter the failure of this expedition he was placed 
in command of the west bank of the Missis- 
sippi River opposite New Orleans, embracing 
the district of La Fourche. Here he was 
left until the close of the war, watching the 
operations of the rebel General E. Kirby 
Smith. 

In May, 1865, for general good conduct as an 
officer, he was promoted to the rank of Major- 
General by brevet. At the close of the war he 
returned to his newspaper and his home in In- 
diana, shattered in health and crippled by in- 
jury to. his eyesight, produced by exposure. 
Too close application to business increased the 
latter infirmity, confining him for months to a 
dark room and threatening him with total] loss 
of sight, finally obliging him to abandon his 
newspaper business entirely, and for at least 
two years taking him out of anything like ac- 
tive life. 

In December, 1869, when Mr. Meeker of the 
N. Y. Tribune proposed organizing a colony to 
settle in the far West, it found him the propri- 





etor of a drug store in Elmira, N. Y., with suf- 
ficient recovered health to make him ready for 
just such an enterprise. At the meeting held 
at Cooper Institute, where initiatory measures 
were taken for the formation of the colony, he 
was an earnest advocate of the plan, and to 
him it is indebted for its happily chosen name 
of “ Union,” for in it, he argued, lay the strength 
that was demanded for the successful accom- 
plishment of a hazardous experiment. 

In February of the following year he was 
one of the Committee on Location sent out to 
“ spy the land;” and from the day the site was 
fixed on the pleasant banks of the Cache la 
Poudre River, all his energies were bent in the 
endeavor to make the enterprise a success. It 
is but a simple statement of fact for us to say 
that the town of Greeley stands to-day as a 
monument of the success of the Union Colony, 
as developed mainly by its Vice-President and 
Superintendent, Gen. R. A. Cameron. His exec- 
utive ability, his wise policy, his tact in over- 
coming the prejudices of people and meeting the 
many difficulties that were constantly presenting 
themselves in such a remarkable experiment 
as that of settling five hundred families, stran- 
gers to each other, from every State and Terri- 
tory in the Union, in one spot, and harmoniz- 
ing the various incongruous elements which 
naturally gravitated together in such a con- 
dition of affairs, proved him indeed a “leader 
of men,” and one eminently qualified for 
“the new departure” in the method of set- 
tling the vast territorial possessions of our 
country. 

The town of Greeley, with its 2,000 inhabit- 
ants, now stands a triumphant example of the 
new method of colonization. 

Having carried Union Colony through the 
first eighteen months of its existence, and 
found it established on the sure foundation of 
success, our “ Ajax of the Greeley Colony,” as 
one of our daily papers lately aptly called him, 
was ready for a new colonial enterprise. Nor 
was he long kept waiting. The Colorado 
Springs Land Company required a manager 
for the Fountain Colony of Colorado, and who 
was so well fitted as he who had borne the 
brunt of the battle in the establishment of the 
Union colony? Answering the call, he brings 
to his new field of labor an experience that is 
invaluable because it is practical; and we ex- 
pect next year to chronicle the assured success 
of the new town he proposes to found on the 
line of the Denver and Rio Grande Railway, 
at the base of Pike’s Peak, the town of Colo- 
rado Springs. 





“ALL ASHORE!” 
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EW YORK, 
DECEMBER, 1871. 


“ONWARD AND UPWARD.” 


Ir a young man adopt this motto, ‘‘ Onward and up- 
ward,” as a rule of life, he will aim high, and at the end 
of each recurring year he will be able to report * prog- 
ress.” The editors of this Journat believe in Man's 
desire for and susceptibility to nwpROVEMENT ; certainly 
not less, but something more, than is seen in horses, cat- 
tle, roots, and fruits. To teach the reader ‘‘ how to do 
it” is one of the objects of this JourNAL; and, to be 
consistent, the JouRNAL itself should steadily improve. 


Has it not been so in the past? Compare the earlier 


volumes with those of 1870 and 1871, and the claim will . 


be sustained. *So it must be—shall be—in the future. 
The present number completes the Fifty-third Volume. 
The commencement of the Fifty-fourth is already in 
hand. The January number will be promptly issued. 
Reader, are you ready ? 


——_79e—_—_ 
“ALL ASHORE!” 


} ERE we are, fellow-passengers, at 

the end of our twelve months’ 
trip! How quickly the year has passed ! 
and yet how memorable in great events! 
One of the greatest wars of modern 
times, between two great European na- 
tions, conducted, on one side, with con- 
summate skill, generalship, and a pro- 
found religious trust in God, and on the 
other, with the most flagrant disregard 
of consequences, by a bogus Emperor, 
ending in an irreligious strife, the de- 
struction of monuments, the burning of 
stately buildings, and the murder of in- 
nocent priests, has been brought to an 
end. On one side were intelligence, self- 


. 





control, moral principle; on the other, 
vanity, ignorance, violence, and disre- 
gard of right or religion. In the leaders 
on one side was seen high integrity ; on 
the other, puffed-up pride and vulgar 
vanity. Here, as elsewhere, brains, with 
religious principles, “ told.” 

In our own country great enterprises 
have been prosecuted with vigor and suc- 
cess. We allude to Northern and South- 
ern continental railways, and to sundry 
others, around, into, and through the 
tocky Mountains, connecting with other 
lines the eastern borders of our continent 
on the Atlantic with the western on the 
Pacific. Three great trunk lines will 
soon be in running order across the con- 
tinent, and passengers will be conveyed 
from London and Liverpool to San Fran- 
cisco in LESS THAN TWELVE DAys! The 
route will be via Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia, Boston, New York, Chicago, or 
St. Louis, and so on, according to the 
choice of the traveler. 

Think of it,—from London to Chicago 
in less than eight days! Then the traf- 
fic between Europe and Asia will pass 
this way. We shall have the travel and 
the trade of half the globe. 

Our other material interests are equally 
promising. In no other part of the 
world are greater advances made in ag- 
riculture than in America. And this is 
the foundation of all prosperity. Good 
crops have generally been secured North 
and South, East and West, and peace 
and plenty prevail. It is true a great 
city has been burned, and vast forests— 
the growth of centuries—swept in a day 
by the fiery fiend. Lives, too, were lost 
in these conflagrations ; and we are re- 
minded by them of the earthquakes in 
other lands, which swallow up cities in 
a night! Still, the world moves on, and 
we move with it. An eventful year 
is ending, and we are on the verge 
of Eighteen Hundred and Seventy-two. 
Let us come into port and “ heave to.” 
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Take the line! throw out the gang-plank 
and we will allstep on shore. Is this the 
end? And now come the good-byes. 
Hearts throb “ Adieu” in loving unison 
when tongues refuse to speak. We part 
—many of us—to meet no more on earth. 
Blessed memory that recalls pleasant ex- 
periences! We shall live over and over 
again all that brought happiness to our 
hearts, and we shall, by a wise provision 
of a beneficent Creator, forget, as a flesh 
wound heals over, all in the past that 
was painful or perplexing. Good-bye! 
“HOLD ON A MOMENT.” 
Reaper, what say you to another ex- 
eursion? Can you spare the time? 
“ Passes” for a year’s voyage cost but a 





trifle compared with what we shall see, 
learn, and enjoy. Invite, for the round 
trip, such companions as will be every 
way agreeable. Men and women, boys 
and girls, all help to make an excursion 
party lively and entertaining. The best 
of fare will be provided, and, as hereto- 
fore, each excursionist will acknowledge 
himself all the better for the trip. Will 
you join us? To secure desirable places, 
passengers should obtain tickets at once. 
New books are now open. Names well 
known, and names quite new, are coming 
in daily. The good ship will start, wind 
and weather, life and health, permitting, 
on or before the Ist of January, 1872! 
Will you be booked? Will you go? 


——_+0¢—_—__ 


THE MORMON QUESTION. 


OLYGAMY is one thing, and the 
Mormon religion another. Polyg- 
amy may be abandoned by the “ Lat- 
ter-Day Saints” as it was by the Jews, 
and as it will be by the Turks, and that, 
too, without touching Mormonism essen- 
tially. 

All that the Government of these 
United States and Territories asks of the 
Mormons is, not that they drop their 
religion, but that they conform to the 
laws, as must all other citizens. Here, 
every one is free to worship God as he 
pleases, whether it be in accordance with 
Pagan, Hebrew, or Christian rites and 
customs; but no one will be permitted 
to marry more husbands or more wives 
than the law allows. 

The Mormons once fled from these 
States—after the murder of Joseph 
Smith, their leader—into Mexican ter- 
ritory, hoping thereby to escape the re- 
straints of our laws; but the war with 
Mexico gave us California and the Ter- 
ritory then and now occupied by the 
Mormons. This brought them once 
more within the jurisdiction of the Unit- 





ed States. If they now conform to the 
reasonable and just laws of the land, all 
will be well. Should they still prefer 


polygamy to living under our Demo- 
cratic-Republican institutions, the only 
way for them is to secure other quarters 
beyond the reach of modern civilization. 
May they not find some uninhabited 
island in the seas where they may live 
and love to their hearts’ content? If 
not, we can see no other way than for 
them to make a virtue of necessity, and 
submit to the powers that be, and to the 
rule of our great Uncle Samuel instead 
of Father Brigham. 

Let the Utah Legislature provide for 
those now married to their wives, and 
for all children born in polygamy, up to 
a specified date, and give notice that no 
further marriages of this sort will be 
permitted, and that will be a way out of 
the difficulty. Do not punish the inno- 
cent or deluded. Do not bastardize 
those thousands of children, or do vio- 
lence where it can do no good. We 
counsel submission on the part of the 
Mormons to the laws, which must be im- 
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partially administered; and we counsel 
legal measures only, on the part of our 
authorities. It will be time enough to 
bring out the guns when open rebellion 
shall be manifested by the lawless. We 
would no more interfere—save in a mis- 
sionary way—with the Mormon religion 
than with any of the other numerous re- 
ligions in our midst. 

Here we would say to the older Mor- 
mons, Take eare of one another, in all 
love and kindness, as you have pledged 
yourselves to do. No desertion or leav- 


ing to cold charity those who have been 
true in their social and their religious 





relations. Time will soon wipe out all 
earthly obligations. 

To younger Mormons we would say, 
Let each woman have one husband—or 
none,—and each man have one wife—or 
none,—and become law-abiding citizens 
in every sense. Instead of personal 
pride and ambition, let us live and labor 
for the enlightenment and happiness of 
our fellow-mortals, whether in religious, 
social, or other bonds; and we shall be 
blessed just in proportion as we deserve 
it. Good government can only exist 
where the people obey the laws, and 
where impartial justice is meted out 
alike to one and all. 


+00 


CAN 


‘pe you afford to work hard all day, 

and read, study, or court the vaga- 
ries of society nearly all night, thus 
wasting your vitality, exhausting your 
nervous system, and bringing on prema- 
ture disease, decay, and old age? 

Can you afford to read fine print with 
a poor light in a rail car, where the mo- 
tion disturbs the proper focus of vision, 
thus weakening your eyes so as nearly 
to deprive you of the power to use them 
either in reading or in the daily duties 
of life? Even though you do not have 
an oculist to pay, you may be obliged to 
wear glasses ten or fifteen years sooner 
than you otherwise would; can you af- 
ford thus to spoil your eyes to save a 
little time ? 

Can you afford to eat hastily, and then 
rush to study or business, withdrawing 
the nervous energy from the digestive 
system to the brain and muscles, and 
thus inducing dyspepsia, in a few years 
at most, to scourge and haunt and make 
you miserable for years, or for life ? 

Can you afford to live on rich and 
highly-seasoned food, eat champaign sup- 
pers, because an artificial appetite is thus 
gratified, rendering gout, dyspepsia, or 





YOU AFFORD IT? 


apoplexy in the middle of life almost a 
certainty ? 

Can you afford to commit suiciG 
through the indulgence of appetite an. 
passion, adopting the fool’s motto, “A 
short life and a merry one ?” 

Can you afford to keep your brain 
boiling hot in reading sensational novels, 
thus unbalancing and rendering morbid 
your mental and physical constitution ? 

Can you afford to indulge in fast liv- 
ing, dressing beyond your means, driving 
livery horses, or keeping a horse your- 
self, when your income is not adequate 
to such expenses ? 

Can you afford to smoke and chew 
tobacco, thus spending from five to fifty 
dollars a month, and injuring your nerv- 
ous system, and perverting your whole 
constitution, and thereby transmitting to 
children a weakened constitution, thus 
making them puny invalids for life ? 

Can you afford to burn out your ner- 
vous system and demoralize your whole 
character by the use of alcoholic liquors ? 

Can you afford to indulge in habits of 
speculation, gambling, and other tricky 
and mean modes of making money ? 

Can you afford to make money at the 
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expense of your manhood, your morals, 
your health, your just respectability, and 
your integrity ? 

Can you afford to gain even the whole 
world and thereby make of yourself a 
moral wreck? - 

Can you afford, for the sake of mo- 
mentary amusement, to waste your 
youthful preparatory years, when by 
study you should become a scholar, or 
by industry either a tradesman or a use- 
ful artisan ? 

Can you afford to rob your mind to 
clothe your back with silks and satins, 
and gratify a mere love for display ? 

Can you afford to be tricky and there- 
by defraud your employer of the just 
services you owe him, even though you 
do get your pay, thus making yourself a 
moral bankrupt ? 

Can you afford to be otherwise than 
upright, truthful, faithful, temperate, 
courteous, and in all respects correct ? 





Pupils in school sometimes fancy they 
are doing a smart thing by deceiving 
the teacher, that they may play instead 
of study. Apprentices often neglect 
their duty for fun and amusement, and fail 
to learn their trade, which is a life-long 
damage to them. Many people do wrong 
knowingly, and thus mar their moral 
nature and make themselves feel mean, 
unworthy, and despicable ; and, because 
the world don’t know it, they think they 
have done themselves no harm ; but they 
carry the moral scar of wrong-doing 
through life. Can one afford to have 
any motto adverse to the old adage, that 
“ Honesty is the best policy ?” 

Reader, stop and consider whether 
what you are doing, or what you pro- 
pose to do, will pay ; whether you can 
afford to do it. “ Zime is money;” do 
not throw it away, but make every day 
and every hour ¢ell either for your 
growth, health, or profit. 


—_~9¢—___— 


CHICAGO. 


HICAGO, pride of the prairie and wonder 

of the West, though laid in ashes, and a 
hundred thousand of her men, women, and 
children stripped of all their earthly posses- 
sions and left homeless, will, phoenix-like, RIsE 
AGAIN and astonish the world by her marvel- 
ous energy and recuperative power. No fire 
ever occurred in America before such as that 
in Chicago during the second week in October, 
1871. The number of houses, churches, stores, 
warehouses, hotels, railway stations, banks, 
newspaper offices, book stores, etc., destroyed, 
were many thousands, covering two thousand 
acres right in the very heart of the richest por- 
tion of the city! Nor was this the worst fea- 
ture of the catastrophe. Besides many mil- 
lions’ worth of property, there were many lives 
lost in that great conflagration. Details have 
been given in the newspaper press. 

The lesson which this incomparable calamity 
teaches—has taught—is this: the sympathetic 
kinship of all nations of the earth. The great 
pang suffered in Chicago touched the hearts 
of all mankind, and a wail of woe went up 
which opened the hearts and purses of men,— 





yea, the very gates of heaven; and showers 
of material aid and of manna came down for 
the relief of the stricken. All Europe re- 
sponded to an appeal for help. Food, cloth- 
ing, tents, for immediate use were sent—almost 
—on the wings of the wind from far and near 
to supply the want, and MoNEy in good meas- 
ure came by cable from beyond the seas. Oh, 
it was glorious to note the effects of Christian 
kindness manifested by God’s people every- 
where! Now the words, “It is more blessed 
to give than to receive,” are something more 
than set phrases in preaching. They are mat- 
ters of fact to thousands who know by experi- 
ence this truth. Oh, the blessing of giving! 
Oh, the happiness of Christian charity ! 

There were not wanting many evidences of 
the grandeur of human nature amid the very 
ashes of what but a short time before was 
beautiful, and made many men, now poor, 
think themselves rich. There were those who 
turned from the desolation before them and 
heroically set to work anew. “Let us bestir 
ourselves,” was the cry, “to replace the loss. 
Our city shall rise again!” What a thrilling 
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appeal is this from a newspaper (the Chicago 
Tribune) whose fair office was the last to suc- 
cumb to the general ruin! 

“Cheer up! In the midst of calamity with- 
out parallel in the world’s history, looking up- 
on the ashes of thirty years’ accumulation, the 
people of this once beautiful city are resolved 
that Chicago shall rise again with vigor. 

“With $200,000,000 or $300,000,000 of our 
hard-earned property swept away in a few 
hours, the hearts of our men and women are 
still brave, and they look into the future with 
undaunted hearts. 

“As there has never been such a calamity, 
so has there never been such cheerful fortitude 
in the face of desolation and ruin. 

“ Already contracts have been made for re- 
building some of the burned blocks, and the 
clearing away of the debris will begin to-day 
if the heat is so far subdued that the charred 
material can be handled. Field, Leiter & Co., 
and John Farwell & Co., will commence busi- 
ness to-day. The money and securities in the 
banks are safe. The railroads are working 
with all their energies to bring us out of our 
affliction. 

“The $300,000,000 of capital invested in 


‘these ruins are bound to see us through. They 


have been built with special reference to a great 
commercial want at this place, and can not fail 
to sustain it. 

“ As Chicago must rise again, we do not be- 
little the calamity that has fallen upon us. 
The world has probably never seen the like of 
it; certainly not since Moscow was burned. 

“Ten or twenty years may be required to 
reconstruct our fair city, but capital will re- 
build it, and fire-proof will be forthcoming. 

“The losses we have suffered must be borne, 
but the place, time, and men are here. Com- 
mence at the bottom and work up again—not 
at the bottom, either—for we have credit in 
every land, and the experience of one building 
of Chicago to help us. 

“Let us all cheer up, save what is yet left, 
and we shall come out right. The Christian 
world is coming to our relief—the worst is al- 
ready over. In a few days more the dangers 
will be passed, and we can resume the battle 
of life with Christian faith and Western grit. 
Let us all cheer up.” 

But Chicago is only the name of a place. It 
is the enterprising PEOPLE of the West who 
have built up auc meade the place so famous. 
The best bone, muscle, and brain of the whole 
country were concentrated at this point. Asa 
rule, only men of enterprise go West. All the 


East contributed—continues to contribute—to 
the development of the West, and of Chicago 
with the rest. But the East will be more than 
repaid for every man and every dollar invested 
in the prairie country. Thither let us look, not 
only for bread and beef, but for a race of noble 
men and women to replenish the earth. 


——_~9¢——_——__ 
MARY PRAY BROWNING. 


‘ ceenaipiniitineten 
T becomes our mournful duty to announce 
the death of one of our well-beloved co- 
laborers. She was a beautiful woman, an ac- 
*complished reporter, and had been connected 
with our office for about two years. On the 
15th of August last she left her desk expecting 
to return the next morning. Her health had 
not been very good since the death of her much 
loved sister, Emma Pray, also a reporter, last 
spring, the loss seeming to depress her spirits. 
Her disease was said to be of a typhoid charac- 
ter. Up to within a day or two of her death, 
which occurred on the 12th of October, her 
friends had expected her recovery. She was, 
in complexion, a brunette; in size, about the 
medium, and apparently a model of health 
and vigor. We have never known a woman 
of her age—twenty-six years—who had a bet- 
ter balanced mind. It was clear, well-inform- 
ed, mature, sound, and sensible. Those who 
knew her best loved her most. Peace. 
—_+0e—__—_- 


A FEATURE FoR 1872.—The editor contem- 
plates the publication of Srr CHARLES BELL’s 
celebrated treatise on the “ ANATOMY OF Ex- 
PRESSION,” seriatim, in the JouRNAL for 1872. 
In presenting this valuable work to our sub- 
scribers, the original illustrations will be made 
use of, and occasional notes and comments 
will be introduced as they may be deemed suit- 
able. Each subscriber will thus obtain that 
work complete, without additional cost to him- 
self, providing he renews his subscription in 
time. — 

CaTARRH Quacks.—To guard our readers 
against the ravages of quacks who poison and 
rob their victims, we publish, in another place, 
an article on CATARRG, its causes and cure, to 
which we call attention. 

Lrvrxe in solitude is not generally sup- 
posed to be dangerous, yet Bishop Hall says, 
“That he had need to be well underlaid that 
knows how to entertain himself with his own 
thoughts.” By this he probably means to be 





understood after the following fashion. Com- 
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pany, variety of employments or recreations, 
may wear out the day with the emptiest hearts ; 
but when a man has no society but himself, no 
task to set himself but what arises from his 
own bosom, surely if he have not a good stock 
of former notions, or an inward mint of new, 
he will soon run out of all, and, as some for- 
lorn bankrupt, grow weary of himself. 


THE Massachusetts Temperance Alliance, 
office 14 Bromfield Street, Boston, is deing a 
very useful work in its own quiet way. 

The platform of the Alliance is “ Tora. AB- 





STINENCE for the individual, and Prontsrrioy 
for the State” —the Bible being our guide: 
Proy. xxiii. 31; Luke i. 15; Rom. xiv. 21; Proy, 
xxxi. 45; Heb. ii. 15; Rom. xiii. 1-4. The AL 
liance is in no sense a political body. Its mem- 
bers believe in voting for Prohibition at the 
polls; but they vote with what party they 
choose. The chief work of the Alliance is of 
a moral and religious character. 

[All right! go a-head; others will work in 
their way, and the nefarious work of drunken- 
ness will, we earnestly hope, be lessened, if it 
be not stopped. ] 
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The truths of Physiology should be inculcated and enforced early and earnestly, and with the emphasis of high religious duty.— Youmans, 
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CHRONIC CATARRH. 


BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. 


pare is, simply, inflammation of the 
mucous membrane of the nasal cavities. 
When attended with fever the disease is called 
acute catarrh, or catarrhal fever. If unattended 
with fever, the terms chronic catarrh, coryza, 
and cold in the head are applied. Influenza is 
sometimes called epidemic catarrh. It differs 
from catarrh proper only in the circumstance 
that the inflammatory affection extends to the 
mucous membrane of the windpipe and bron- 
chial ramifications. In the treatment of chronic 
catarrh the physician has only to medicate a 
local inflammation; and in the treatment of 


acute catarrh, the only additional or different | 


medication required is such measures as are 
adapted to the febrile condition. 
The pathology and nature of catarrh being 


so obvious, why should there be any difficulty | 


in the treatment? There és difficulty, however. 
Few diseases are doctored more unsuccessfully. 
Indeed, catarrh, in its chronic form, is, confess- 
edly, one of the most obstinate maladies with 


which the physician has to deal. In attestation | 


of this statement I need only refer to the nu- 
merous nostrums advertised in the newspapers, 


and the many physicians, real or pretended, | 
| edy” may interrupt the gas-current for a time, 
Scarcely any disease can be named, if we ex- | 


who make the treatment of catarrh a specialty. 


cept consumption, cholera, and hydrophobia 
(which are never cured by medicine), for which 
so many remedies are recommended—a con- 
clusive proof that all of them are useless. 





Why should there be any more difficulty in 
treating inflammation of the nose than of any 
other part of the body? for examples, the eyes; 
ears, fingers, and toes? That there ¢s much 
greater difficulty every intelligent practitioner 
will acknowledge, and I propose briefly to in- 
dicate the rationale. 

In order to treat any disease properly, the 
physician must have reference, in his prescrip- 
tions, to the essential or continuing cause or 
causes. Although chronic catarrh is, nosologi- 
cally, a disease of the nose, it is, etiologically, 
a disease of the liver. It is a veritable “ bilious 
complaint ””—nothing more, nothing less. Medi- 
cation, therefore, should be chiefly directed to 
the restoration of the function of the liver. 
Local applications, errhines, sternutatories, 
nasal baths, catarrh snuff, etc., may relieve 
temporarily ; but to restore the nasal organ to 


| sound and permanent health by such measures 


is impossible. It is doctoring the effect without 
removing the cause. It is like trying to sup- 
press the use of alcoholic liquors as beverages 
while employing them as medicines. It is like 
undertaking to stop a leaky gas-pipe with 
dough, or putty, or tar, or tallow. The “rem- 


but the “cure” will be succeeded very soon by 
a “relapse.” 

But, how can a morbid condition of the 
liver be the essential cause of catarrh? How 
can disorder in the right hypocondrium, a foot- 
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and-a-half distant, create disease of the little 
Schneiderian membrane, which seems to have no 
anatomical relation to the great abdominal or- 
gan? Let us see. 

It is the function of the liver to excrete from 
the blood certain hydro-carbonaceous elements 
in the form of bile. But suppose this organ 
becomes inactive, torpid, or obstructed, so that 
this duty is not performed? What then? Why, 
these biliary elements accumulate in the mass 
of blood for awhile, and are then expelled 
more or less in other directions and through 
unusual channels. Sometimes the skin does a 
part of the liver’s proper work, and the per- 
spitation becomes viscid and fetid. Very fre- 
quently the kidneys do vicarious duty, and the 
urine is discolored. Occasionally a sufficient 
quantity of effete biliary matters is expelled 
through the lungs, when the sputa, or expec- 
torated matter, is dark, nauseous, or bloody. I 
have known several cases in which the eyes 
were nearly destroyed—the lids granulated, the 
cornea ulcerated, the coats thickened, and the 
humors viscid and opake with biliary deposits, 
in consequence of the blood being so charged 
with biliary elements that the mucous mem- 
brane of the conjunctiva became an abnormal 
depurating surface. 

But, in all cases of prolonged torpidity of the 
liver, unless the function of the skin is fully 
maintained, there is a tendency to expel the 
biliary elements through some portions, and 
in extreme cases through all parts of the 
mucous membrane of the alimentary canal; 
and, indeed, through the mucous membrane of 
all those cavities or hollow organs which open 
externally—the uterus and bladder, for exam- 
ples. The affections termed, in medical books, 
catarrhal inflammation of the uterus and catarrh 
of the bladder are of this character. 

As the nasal mucous membrane is exposed 
to the contact and varying temperature of at- 
mospheric air, it is more liable to become the 
seat of biliary excretion than any other portion 
of that membrane; and when this becomes a 
fixed condition the case is chronic catarrh. 
This nasal portion of the mucous membrane 
is often so congested and turgid that the pa- 
tient breathes with difficulty through the nos- 
trils; and sometimes the passage is entirely 
closed, giving rise to the suspicion of a polypus 
tumor, or some other excrescence or morbid 
growth. 

Whatever obstructs any one of the other 
depurating organs—the skin, lungs, kidneys, or 
bowels—tends directly to congestion of the 
liver and indirectly to the production of ca- 





tarrh ; hence the successful treatment of catarrh 
requires general attention to all of the excreting 
organs and especial attention to the liver. One 
of the great errors of the popular medical sys- 
tem is the practice of directing specific rem- 
edies to the local condition, while overlooking 
what is of vastly greater consequence, atten. 
tion to the general health. 

The effects of a retention of biliary elements 
in the blood are manifested in a variety of dis- 
eases, both chronic and acute. Indeed, next 
to the term constipation, that of “ biliousness” 
is most expressive of sickness and suffering. 

Whenever torpidity of the liver is perma- 
nently established, the effete matters which 
should be expelled in the form of bile are re- 
tained in the blood, laying the foundation for 
putrid forms of fever and erysipelatous inflam- 
mations. Occasionally they are deterged in a 
manner constituting some local disease, as sick- 
headache, diarrhea, or cholera morbus. Jaun- 
dice is a well-known condition produced by a 
prolonged retention of biliary matters in the 
tegumentary structure. When expelled through 
the cutaneous emunctories, humors, eruptions, 
and, in some cases, erysipelas fever, are the 
results. 

This view of the consequences of a disor- 
dered liver—this theory of hepatic pathology 
—may seem to make this large excerning 
gland to play a very important part in the 
production of many common and very grave 
maladies. It is true, however. Nay, the half 
is not told. 

But, as I have neither space nor disposition 
to weary the reader with details on the general 
subject, I will conclude with a brief outline of 
the Hygienic method of treating chronic ca- 
tarrh, based on the pathology and etiology I 
have indicated. 

To state the methodus medendi scientifically, 
the indications for treatment are threefold : 

1. To maintain the functions of the excretory 
organs generally. 

2. To restore the function of the liver spe- 
cially. 

8. To obviate pain and irritation in the nasal 
mucous membrane. 

In treating a case of catarrh these distinctive 
indications may be disregarded; for whatever 
is wholesome to the patient is adapted to either 
and to all of them. 

But, first of all, the patient must “ cease to 
do evil.” He must avoid all ingesta that tend 
to occasion biliousness. He should abandon 
all articles of diet, drink, or seasoning which 
conduce to congestion or torpidity of the liver. 
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Of drinks little need be said. There is no 
beverage in the universe save water, so that we 
have nothing to discuss under this head. All 
of the so-called beverages of Art—spirits, wine, 
cider, beer, tea, coffee, mineral waters, etc.—are 
nothing but water holding some impurity in 
solution, or mixed with poisonous ingredients. 
For all drinking purposes the rule of nature 
and of common sense is, the purer the water the 
better. Let the patient drink pure water ac- 
cording to thirst. It is better not to drink at 
all at meals; and those who adopt a proper 
dietary and disuse condiments will have no 
disposition to drink while eating. But, even 
the purest water should not be drank as a 
habit. Most persons drink as much or more 
from habit as they do because of thirst. This 
is all wrong. It loads the stomach with useless 
fluid, burdens the vital machinery with un- 
necessary labor, and eventually impairs the 
digestive powers. 

The dietetic plan, whether vegetarian or 
mixed, can not well be too plain. If late sup- 
pers are avoided and morbid cravings be duly 
restrained, it is not very important whether 
two or three meals a day are taken. I prefer 
two, however. But it is important that all ar- 
ticles which irritate the mucous membrane, 
salt and pepper, for example, and all articles 
that obstruct the liver or induce constipation, as 
do all greasy and starchy preparations, should 
be sedulously abstained from. I regard milk as 
very objectionable, and sugar as still worse, 
notwithstanding they are freely used and 
highly lauded at most professed health institu- 
tions. 

The only truly wholesome bread is that 
which is made of unbolted meal and water. 
But those who can not have this, or who prefer 
to use fine-flour bread, should use a larger 
proportion of fruits and vegetables—the fruits 
especially. Muny persons have a notion that 
certain fruits, as cranberries and tomatoes, have 
some specific or medicinal “ virtue” in affec- 
tions of the liver. This is all nonsense, as is 
the “cider-cure,’ which some persons recom- 
mend very highly. It is not many years since 
extract of tomato pills was sold all over the 
country as a substitute for calomel and blue- 
pill. All good fruit is good for sick folks or 
well folks, for diseased livers or sound livers, 
for well noses or catarrhal noses. But it 
should be taken at meals as food, and not be- 
tween meals as medicine. 

In the matter of bathing, many persons who 
undertake to treat catarrh hydropathically, give 
too much of the “cold-water-cure,” and too 





little of “ Hygienic Medication.” If the dietary 
is plain and simple, very little bathing will an- 
swer; and if it is not, much bathing will not 
cure. A tepid or moderately cool bath or ablu- 
tion two or three times a week is usually suffi- 
cient so far as the whole bodily surface is con- 
cerned. The wet-sheet pack, if practicable, or 
if not, the full warm bath, once a week, at bed- 
time, will be serviceable for those of full habits 
and strong constitutions. All very hot or pro- 
longed warm baths are injurious. Hip and 
foot-baths, from 75° to 85°, are often adyan- 
tageously employed daily, or every other day. 
Nasal baths may be taken two or three times a 
day, provided the water is not too cold. *It 
should not occasion irritation or smarting. 
The better way is to draw it very gently into 
the nasal cavities, and the proper temperature 
is usually 70° to 80°. The inflamed surface 
often extends into the frontal sinuses, and then 
cold, or even cool water, drawn with violence 
up the nasa] passages causes much distress, 
and often induces headache. In all such cases 
the temperature of the water employed should 
be warm at first, 90° to 95°, and gradually re- 
duced as it can be borne without unpleasant- 
ness. I have had some patients to treat who 
had not been able to pass a drop of water 
through the nostrils for years, because of the 
swelling of the mucous membrane. They re- 
covered in a few months by means of the plan 
of management I am recommending. 

Exercise is one of the essentials of successful 
treatment; but here again the patient is very 
apt to overdo. All exercises should be moder- 
ate, but may be frequent, and as prolonged as 
possible short of fatigue. Many patients suf- 
fering from dyspepsia, catarrh, nervous debility, 
etc., being anxious for a speedy cure, exercise 
themselves into a feverish condition frequently, 
resulting in an increased congestion of the dis- 
eased mucous membrane, and an aggravation 
of the catarrhal affection. 

There is no one method of exercise better 
than walking. Yet some variety is preferable. 
The lifting-machines, the vibrators, the Swe- 
dish movements, and wands, and rings, and 
dumb-bells, etc., are all more or less useful, if 
properly managed; and so are croquet, horse- 
back riding, boat rowing, and mountain climb- 
ing; and so is sawing wood, washing clothes, 
or making fences. Those who have time and 
room can easily extemporize some plan of ex- 
ercises that will answer. But if they can not, 
or will not exercise themselves, they had better 
go to a “ machine-curer” and be exercised. Ex- 
ercise is essential; and the systematic methods 
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of the health institutions and gymnasiums are 
much better than the careless and irregular 
habits which are apt to prevail in home-treat- 
ment. 





aoe 
Se oe 


THE USE OF TOBACCO. 


ELIEVING as I do, that the following 

condensed delineation of the evils result- 

ing from the use of tobacco might be produc- 

tive of good, I will be much obliged if you will 

give it an insertion in your widely circulated 
magazine : 

“This weed, which human beings habitually 
use, is the deadliest poison known. Its effects 
on the human system are varied, and deleteri- 
ous in proportion to the organs affected. The 
derangements which the habitual use of to- 
bacco produces [in a more or less pronounced 
form], are as follows: 

1. Headache over the eyes. 

2. Nervous headache without sickness. 

3. Nervous headache with sickness of the 
stomach. 

4. Deafness. 

5. Partial blindness, or amaurosis. 

6. Running at the eyes. 

7. Cancer of the lips. 

8. Consumption, preceded for years by a 
cough. 

9. Asthma. 

10. Dyspepsia. 

11. Palpitation of the heart. 

12. Paralysis of the upper part of the body. 

13. Neuralgia, especially of the face, head, 
and neck. 

14. Swelling of the gums, and rotting of the 
teeth. 

15. Enfeeblement of the lymphatics. 

16. Enlargement of the glands of the face 
and neck, making the chewer thick about the 
cheek and lips. 

17. Lethargy. _ 

18. Morbid appetite for spirituous liquors. 

19. Morbid appetite for food, especially high- 
flavored food. 

20. Indistinct taste. 

21. Indistinct smell. 

22." Imperfect sense of touch. 

28. Obtuseness of the moral sense. 

24. Uncleanliness of person. 

25. Stentorian, or snoring sleep. 

26. A sense of deadness and of great debility, 
on first waking from sleep, until one has had a 
chew or a smoke. 

27. Confirmed and incurable disease, and 
premature death.” 


It would seem that a calm, deliberate review 
of the preceding delineation of the evils re- 
sulting from the use of tobacco, which, alas! is 
but too true, should be sufficient to influence 
every person who had not formed the habit, 
never to form it; and also to induce all who 
haye formed the habit, to break it off at once 
and forever. 

For the encouragement of those who may be 
disposed to relinquish the habit, I could give 
some interesting cases of success, and the happy 
consequences resulting therefrom. Mr. A. T. 
gave up the habit about twelve months since, 
after using tobacco for fifty years, with very de- 
cided improvement in his health. Hon. H.G. J. 
relinquished the habit twenty-six years ago, after 
indulging in the use of the article forty-three 
years. In his case, the improvement of his 
health was so markéd, that in a few months af- 
ter giving up the use of tobacco he dispensed 
with spectacles, which he had been obliged to 
use for several years previous to that time, and 
he has not used them since, now in his eighty- 
ninth year, the improvement in his eyesight 
being produced, as he believes, from giving up 
the use of tobacco. Other cases equally inter- 
esting in their character could be given. But 
let these suffice for the present. From a pretty 
close observation of the influence of this and 
other injurious habits, made in the practice of 
medicine for thirty-six years, I can safely say 
that I have never known a person to give up 
the habit without being benefited thereby. In 
fact, in many forms of chronic disease, espe- 
cially in persons of highly nervous tempera- 
ment, the relinquishment of the habit seems to 
be almost a sine gua non condition to ultimate 
permanent success. 8. ALEXANDER, M.D. 


——_+0+—_—_ 


Boys, boys, if you look into the early life of 
truly helpful men, those who make life easier 
and nobler to those who come after them, you 
will almost invariably find that they lived pure- 
ly in the days of their youth. Tn early life, the 
brain, though abounding in vigor, is sensitive 
and very susceptible to injury—and this to such 
a degree that a comparatively brief and moder- 
ate indulgence in vicious pleasures appears to 
lower the tone and impair both the delicacy and 
efficiency of the brain for life. This is simply 
the truth of science. 

Poor memory, absent - mindedness, lack of 
application, indolence, shiftlessness, and a hun- 
dred other “ symptoms,” indicate “ bad habits.” 
Oh, the beauty and benefit of purity! Oh, the 





foulness and calamity of vicious indulgences! 


i 
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THE ECHO OF THOUGHT IN SOUND AND MOTION. 


* The awful shadow of some unknown power 
Floats, though unseen, among us.” 


OUND, carefully considered, is Thought 

expressing itself materially. It may be 

said to be the language of the spirit, as mat- 
ter has been called “ the tongue of God.” 

We live in two worlds; or a world and a 
universe ; the world of outward perception, 
and the universe of inward intuition; both 
acting upon the voluntary and involuntary 
powers, the conscious and sensuous soul. 

Nature addresses the human soul incarna- 
ted in flesh, through her various sounds. 

“The art of heav’n, the order of this frame, 

Is only music in another name.” 
The language of truth in thought and ac- 
tion is uttered in her every sound, either as 
rule or protest. It is whispered in the even- 
ing breeze, or thundered in her elemental 
war. This language, when properly inter- 
preted and scientifically adapted to human 
uses, will be the universal language of the 
earth. 

According to St. Bernard, “la tour de Ba- 
bel fut une figure de ce que le monde devait 
Saire dans la suite de tous les sidcles, It may 
be ultimately found that nature does not 
play the fool with our senses; but that the 
last accomplishments of science coincide with 
that mother wit and common apprehension, 
the genius of that humanity which is nearest 
to her, that of the woodman, the sailor, or 
the savage. Genius, it has been said, is la- 
tent reason operating by natural rules uncon- 
sciously, but Science marks and establishes 
those rules. The earliest languages are the 
nearest echo of natural sounds; the last will 
be the scientific use of those sounds in lin- 
gual construction. , 

Sound, acting upon the tympanum of the 
ear, reacts upon the brain, producing sugges- 
tion, the commencement of the evolution of 
thought. Common sense has been styled, 
with some metaphysical refinement,“the math- 
ematical affection of matter. Pursuing the 
analogy, it may be said that all the sounds 
of ordinary life, acting upon the nervous sys- 





tem, through the brain, produce instinctive 
muscular motion; and our ordinary routine 
of thought and action is induced and con- 
tinued by the customary sounds to which we 
are habituated. 

“ Perhaps,” it has been said, “in the view 
of superior intelligences, not a leaf, not a ray, 
not an insect, not an atom in the temple of 
the universe, but symbolizes some particular 
conception designed to express an attribute 
of the Creative Soul of Nature;” and so 
Sound is continually talking to us, and de- 
veloping our brains and bodies to an auto- 
matic action, which is the larger part of our 
being. 

Thought is mental motion; to which the 
convolutions of the brain palpitate like mus- 
cular movement to galvanic action, and those 
scintillations, like light and sound, and most 
frequently by their medium, are conveyed 
from one brain to another by an intermediate 
aura which is put into action by the mind. 
There is besides this the more silent and un- 
seen action, though none the less akin to the 
same phenomena, of one mind upon another, 
or of great thoughts upon various minds fit- 
ted for their reception, accounting for the 
cotemporary discovery of the same truths by 
different persons, and for such marked pe- 
riods of outcropping intellect as the Elize- 
bethan age of English literature. 

Plato says that matter and necessity are 
the same thing, and that this necessity is the 
mother of all things. Thought, then, is the 
father. He believed, also, that there is a 
thought-fluid in space, polar, like electricity ; 
the agitations of which, acting upon plastic 
matter, produce all the phenomena of ‘crea- 
tion. 

Undoubtedly language has arisen from 
man’s instinctive apprehension of the powers 
of sound to express thought. In the sym- 
bolism of words are adumbrated the deepest 
problems of the mind. Pythagoras, when 
asked who was the greatest of the gods, re- 
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plied, the Inventor of Language. Of Hi, 
sound is the outward expression and symbol, 
as thunder was the signal of love. 

In the quainter and earlier speech of man 
every word is a metaphor, a paronomasia, or 
pun, conveying a figurative and a definite 
meaning. Each phrase, also, becomes an al- 
legory ; and the quick mind, while it accepts 
the “common sense” of the sound, its 
“* mathematical affection,” seizes also the fig- 
urative sense, and is excited into passion, 
poetry, revery, or laughter. The effect of 
unusual sounds or of music upon beasts is to 
excite in them those motions of the animal 
soul of nature of which they are the types 
or “ living hieroglyphs.” 

Sound is, as it were, constantly endeavor- 
ing to make the unseen thought actual, and 
render absolute the ideal, and is one of the 
principal implements of latent thought in 
working upon matter. The falling of a 
thought upon the ear, as expressed by sound 
or human speech, and so being deathlessly 
imprinted upon the soul, is analogous to the 
process by which it is perpetuated in print ; 
for, as Byron says, 

“ Words are things; and a small drop of ink 

Falling like dew upon a thought, produces 

That which makes thousands, perhaps millions, think.” 

Certain phenomena of insanity prove the 
exquisite susceptibility of the brain to sound, 
and how this subtle double meaning of words 
is conveyed to the over-excited consciousness. 
There is one mind common to all men, the 
Over-Soul, as Emerson calls it; but in no 
single individual can that soul be incarnated. 
We are all fragments of men, acting out our 
fragmentary receptivity. Insanity is over- 
action of the soul upon the body, « zcrt of 

St. Vitus’ dance, in which the will, the regu- 
lator of the machinery, is disordered, and 
the motive force, as in a steam-engine with- 
out balance, acts irregularly. 

A not uncommon form of mental disorder 
in minds of a very high type is the laying 
of too much stress upon this double meaning 
in sound. The excited and’ deranged mind 
is stimulated to unwonted quickness of per- 
ception and acuteness of sense by an indefi- 
nite intuition of this strange law of the ac- 
tual and ideal meaning of sounds. Insanity, 
indeed, it is now acknowledged by the best 
authorities, is only indefinite inspiration. 





“ The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact.” 
The well-known line of Horace— 
“* Aut insanit homo, aut versus facit,” 
—“he is either a madman or a bard,”—is as 
true as the other statement of the poet : 
“ Great wit to madness sure is near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide.” 
“T will not ask Jean Jaques Rousseau 
If birds confabulate or no ;” 

nor do I need to, since I have been positively 
assured of that fact by a most intelligent 
woman, who, in certain moods of mind, heard 
their conversation as distinctly as the grand 
vizier did the owls in the Arabian tale. So 
constant was her conversation with animals, 
though her insanity assumed no other form, 
that her friends thought it necessary to send 
her to an asylum. 

The power of sound in music is familiar 
to every one. Harmony is the type of good; 
discord, of evil; so Orpheus conquered hell 
by “soothing the restless ghosts with magic 
song;” and David restored Saul with his 
harp. 

The antithesis of sound is finely expressed 
by Petruchio when he says, 

** Have I not in my time heard lions roar? 

Have I not heard the sea, puffed up with winds, 
Rage like an angry boar chafed with sweat ? 

Have I not heard great ordnance in the field, 

And heaven’s artillery thunder in the skies ? 

Have I not in a pitched battle heard 

Loud ‘larums, neighing steeds, and trumpet’s clang? 
And do you tell me of a woman’s tongue, 

That gives not half so great a blow upon the ear 

As doth a chestnut in a farmer's fire? ” 

The crack upon the ear produced by the 
fiercest sounds develops in bodies able to 
stand it great quickness of nervous suscepti- 
bility. The plentifulness of fire-crackers and 
the violent and various explosions on the 
4th of July teach Young America how to 
stand fire, and become, as he grows older, a 
cool marksman like his sires. 

The sounds, like the sights of Nature, sug- 
gest the poetical or the commonplace, as dif- 
ferent minds incline to different fancies. The 
perception of the ideal 


“ 





makes the common waters musical, 
Binds the rude night winds in a silver thrall,” 

and reminds us of that time to come again 

in the future when 


“ Melodious language, wherein every thought 
Found utterance, overspread the circling globe.” 


Se Aarne cemes 
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As far as sound can address the heart, mu- 
sic hath reached its ultimate development ; 
but there yet remains to be cultivated the 
exact science of sound as a key to that melo- 
dious and universal language which is at 
some future day “ to overspread the circling 
globe.” The chords of thought vibrating to 
the subtlest emotions may be changed by the 
simplest sound, as a strain of music lifts the 
soul attuned to harmony in elysium, out of 
the depths of despair. 

Thought makes words, and words make 
acts, and thus again, as we have previously 
intimated, the unconscious action of sound 
is promoting suggestion; and there is a dou- 
bleness of meaning in sound as in everything 
else; all sound excites either conscious or 
unconscious thought and action. 

Observe the manner in which the ears of 
sensitive animals, such as the deer, the rabbit, 
the horse, the mule, act under the automatic 
influence of sound. 

“Man sails under sealed orders.” His 
words of command are conveyed to him by 
sounds, and his animal powers are all quick- 
ened by that Deus anima brutorum, which is 
the animal soul of the world. 

The symbolism of words is always accom- 
plishing the destinies. Men start at words 
as if they were signals of action; as if in 
certain moments every man had his word of 
command or private signal. This is the 
double entendre of language, one of its pro- 
foundest mysteries. 

The relations of sound to color and form 
are well known to the students of analogies. 
Locke mentions a blind man who compared 
scarlet to the sound of a trumpet, the same 
idea as Euripides: 


, the sign 
Of purple fight, as when the trumpet sounds.” 





In man’s speech and in the sounds of Na- 
ture there seems to be some strange analogy 
or polar conversion of meaning. The mere 
word carries on the machinery, as it were, 
but suggests to the inspiration developed 
into the perception the opposite ideal in 
thought. In the mystic words of Free Ma- 
sonry there is no doubt some intuitive appre- 
hension of this strange law of the echo of 
mind and sound, as there is also in its signs 
and grips a perception of the universal sig- 
nificance of the language of gesture. 





What is called clairaudience is undoubtedly 
some modification of the phenomena which 
we are trying to elucidate, though they are 
too obscure to be distinctly stated. In treat- 
ing of the laws of suggestion can we do 
more than suggest? Our readers will then 
forgive us if in this essay, to bring this sub- 
ject into their field of view, we have, rather, 
strung thoughts and fancies together, as in- 
duced by the sounds amid which we write, 
than attempted the impossibility of a labored 
exposition of the facts or deductions there- 
from, upon which we found this as yet some- 
what dim perception of a key to the laby- 
rinthine mysteries of life. 

Hotspur, as limned by Shakspeare, knew 
how his warlike spirit was best developed, 
when he says : 

“*T had rather hear a brazen canstick turn’d, 

Or a dry wheel grate on the axle-tree, 


And that would set my teeth nothing on edge, 
Nothing so much as mincing poetry.”’ 


Nor should it be forgotten, as indicating 
the suggestiveness of sound, that Rossini 
composed one of the most beautiful airs in 
La Gazza Ladra on a thema furnished by 
the bray of a jackass, 

It was said in antique mystical philosophy, 
and among the Magi and Alchemists, that he 
who had the exact word that represented a 
thing in the truest language of the universe 
commanded that thing, as in the Open, Ses- 
ame ! of Aladdin. 

It would be strange indeed if in the ex- 
actly guarded universe the true watchword 
was not always accepted. Hence the true 
word, the Logos, is always ready at the ap- 
pointed signal. Perhaps in the mystery of 
things this was why Balaam’s ass brayed, the 
brute that rode him having called some pri- 
vate signal of his own rather than the right 
word of the moment. 

The cock that crew the mystic three times, 
the symbolic number of the Turn Over of the 
Universe, when Peter denied his Master, may 
still, in the eternal principle of sound, give 
continual and ‘unheeded warning to that 
Church which, claiming infallible catholicity, 
and appealing by all the resources of sight 
and sound to the sense of the vulgar, may 
yet ignore that freedom of thought which 
seeks to enlarge and define the symbolism of 
Nature into perfect accordance with truth ; 
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so the voices of Truth and Falsity in every 
sound are constantly calling to action either 
discords, inciting to the fierceness which pro- 
motes excessive action or passion ; or harmo- 
nies, that temper and chasten motion to that 
peace and love and joy which is the Termi- 
nal Conversion of the other. 





How cautious should we be, then, in the 
use of words, lest by inadvertent speech we 
mar what else might move all gentlest 


thoughts, for 
** Since time was, 
All sound has told the lapse of tlme.” 


J. WEST NEVINS. 


—-— +0e-— — 


FREDERIC RUCKERT, 


THE GERMAN LYRIST AND ORIENTALIST. 


INCE Goethe, the German language owes 
no poet so much as the one whose portrait 


we now bring before the reader. Especially as | 


a lyrist, none stands higher than he. It was he 
who first showed that the German was adapted 
to all forms of expression. “ No German poet,” 
says Duller, “has explored so boldly the charm 
of his mother-tongue; so creatively none ever 
ruled as he. What the human heart recognizes 
as lovely and sacred, whatever it strives after as 
Godlike in the strueture of the world and in 
the fullness of Nature, he has brought into his 
poetry; his spirit dwells ever in a perpetual 
spring; there bloom of German roses among 
those of the Orient; and like a deep crystal- 
clear brook in its gentle meanderings, amid all 
these flowers there may be traced the deepest 
wisdom.” 

This distinguished scholar was born on the 
16th of May, 1789, in the then free city of 
Schweinfurt, where his father held an official 
position. A few years after his birth his father 
removed to Oberlauringen, and he was sent to 
the gymnasium there. From thence he went 
to Jena, in order to study law; but finding this 
profession suited neither to his tastes nor his in- 
tellect, he turned his attention to philological 
studies. In 1811 he became a private teacher 
in Jena, and shortly after was called as teacher 
to the gymnasium at Hanau. He did not re- 
main thus engaged very long, but again applied 
himself to his favorite studies at Wurzburg, 
where he resided without any official position, 
forming an intimate acquaintance with J. J. 
Wagener, a disciple of Schelling, and with other 
men who exerted a great influence upon him. 
In his “ Recollections of the Boyhood of a Vil- 
lager’s Son” he has related the events and im- 
pressions of these youthful years, and in his 
“German Songs” and his “ Sonnets” he utter- 
ed more beautifully than anywhere else the 
earnest striving of his heart for freedom for the 
whole German nation. He published his 





“Warlike Songs of Satire and Honor” as an 
incitement to the struggle against oppression 
and serfdom. The force, the enthusiasm, and 
the glowing love for his country which the 
poet here showed, have never been excelled, 
and worked almost miraculously in the eleva- 
tion ef the German spirit. 

In 1815 he removed to Stuttgart, engaging 
there in the editorship of a morning journal. 
He became acquainted with Uhland and Dan- 
necker, associating much with them, as well as 
with the Witirtemberg minister, Von Wangen- 
heim, whose friendship he held till death. In 
the year 1816 his “ Napoleon, a Political Com- 
edy in Three Acts,” appeared, and was follow- 
ed, in 1817, by a series of poems elicited by the 
times. 

In 1817 he made a journey to Italy for the 
purpose of making studies for a history of the 
House of Hohenstaufen, in the form of an epic 
poem ; but the unsettled state of Germany com- 
pelled him to give up his plan; and he directed 
his attention more especially to the study of Ital- 
ian popular poetry. His poems of this period 
are glowing descriptions of Italian beauty ; his 
“ Sicily ” is really an enchanting picture. In 
Rome he associated much with the great artists 
there resident, standing in intimate relations 
with Cornelius, Overbeck, Thorwaldsen, Mos- 
ler, Carl Barth, Schnorr, and Hothers. In the 
house of Frau von Humboldt he became ac- 
quainted with Niebuhr and Bunsen, at that 
time secretary with Niebuhr. The famed poet 
William Miller belonged to his circle of friends, 
and with Alterboom the Dane he made an ex- 
cursion to Naples. Ludwig, then crown-prince 
of Bavaria, the“ art-king,” was then in Rome; he 
gave the artists there a great feast, and Rickert 
was among the guests, and has honored the oc- 
casion in his “German Artists’ Festival in 
Rome.” Ludwig never felt particularly drawn 
to the poet, although the latter had never given 
the king any occasion for displeasure. He left 
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Rome near the close of the year 1818, and went 
to Vienna. 

In the Austrian capital he made the ac- 
quaintance of the celebrated Orientalist J. von 
ITammer, who was the first to direct his atten- 
tion to the literature of the East. This study 
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thenceforward in the most happy relations, 
which he has described so beautifully in his 
“Springtime of Love.” In 1826 he accepted 
the professorship of Oriental Languages in the 
University of Erlangen, where he remained 
until 1841, when King William IV., in a very 
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soon absorbed him. He began with the Per- 
sian; though he then had no dictionary, but 
compiled one for himself, until later he pro- 
cured one from England. Shortly afterward 
he was induced to take up his residence at Co- 
burg, having accepted the position of. librarian 
there. While in Coburg he married, and lived 
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flattering personal letter, called him to Berlin 


to take a professorship in the University, with 
the title of a Privy Councilor. He ultimately 


| accepted this offer, though on condition that 
| he should reside in Berlin during the winter 
| only, but that in summer he should be permit- 


ted to live upon his estate at Neusess, near Co- 
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burg. To this period belong his dramas “Saul 
and David,” “Herod the Great,” “ Emperor 
Heinrich IV.,” “ Christopher Columbus.” 

He did not long remain contented with his 
life at Berlin; he could never become accus- 
tomed to so-called public life, and in the year 
1848 he retired to Neusess altogether. 

How the Revolution-year affected Rickert no 
one knows, for he never uttered his thoughts 
upon it. The most harmonious portion of his 
life was henceforward spent in his retirement. 
His daughter Marie, after his wife’s death, was 
his constant attendant to the last. The picture 
of his life as he grew old is exceedingly attrac- 
tive. His purity and freshness of heart were 
retained to the last breath. When his mind was 
directed to his beloved Orient he appeared to 

_be perfectly happy. “ What kind of a fresh 
face have you got on to-day? I have never 
seen that before,” his daughter was accustomed 
to say to him in such moments. Whenever he 
spoke of Arabia, or of the still more beloved 
Persia, or when he buried himself in the study 
of Goethe, his countenance is said to have been 
wonderfully beautiful. At the commencement 
of the year 1865 he was taken sick. His trust 
never forsook him. “ Yea,” he often said, “I 
have experienced much good here, and I can 
go thankfully hence.” His end was as beauti- 
ful as his life. His daughter has related the 
incidents of those last days. It appeared as 
if everything wished to become reconciled to 
him in his last days, remarks his daughter, for 





the sun streamed so friendly down upon him. 
She was about to close the curtains around his 
bed in order to keep out the glad sun-rays, but 
he prevented her and said, “ Let it shine fully 
upon me; perhaps it will make me better.” 
Another time he said to her, “Do you know, I 
feel so strange to-day — horizon— under that 
water—endless, formless— how it makes me 
shudder!” It was the feeling of coming disso- 
lution. “Father, how is it with you?” “ Ah, 
quite well, cool, even to th’ heart.” On the 
last day all his weariness, pain, and dreams had 
gone, and his spirit once more appeared in its 
full power, and the father and daughter were 
again exchanging their innermost thoughts. 
“Tt made his departure much easier when I 
was so spirited,” she says; “and when I could 
do no more, when, often in the midst of smiling 
at a pleasantry from him, I could not forbear 
crying, I went out of the room to relieve my 
feelings.” He allowed her to go out thus, and 
when she returned, they soon became as fresh 
and cheerful as before. But the struggle came 
at last. “The battle he fought was too great,” 
she adds. “He retained the fervor and fire 
of a youthful spirit to the last. He would have 
commenced his life over again, so strong was 
his spirit, his will to live! And at the close! 
There was spread over him a lofty earnestness, 
a majestic rest—the affectionate, manly mild- 
ness had entirely disappeared, and only the 
traces of the powerful spirit lay engraved upon 
his countenance. He looked as if he had 
fought a good fight, and was not vanquished.” 
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THE GEOLOGICAL HISTORY OF MAN. 
BY U. L. HUYETTE, M.D 
CHAPTER III. 


The views of phrenologists, as is well known, 
differ from the assertions of the writer in the first 
part of this article; as he proceeds, however, it 
seems to us that he sustains their position, and 
not his own. ] 

ONG has the question been asked, What is 
religion? Is it a part of our nature? Is 

it an innate principle in the human heart? or is 
it an acquired idea, due to external causes? 
The question in both aspects has its champions. 
The one school claims that it is the seal of Di- 
vinity upon man—a principle implanted by 
God in his nature, an inseparable integer of his 
being. And the other holds that it has no part 
in man’s natural economy, but is an idea ac- 
quired, as the effect of causes at work around 
him, the result of his own education. With 
the latter class of thinkers I am disposed to 





agree, and it will be my object to briefly set 
forth some of the data of this belief. 

The universality of religion has been ad- 
vanced in support of the doctrine that man is 
by nature a religious being. True, the concep- 
tion of Deity may be universal; there may be 
none so low in the depths of degradation as to 
be void of any idea of a higher power; how- 
ever indistinct it may be, yet it is no evidence 
that religion is natural. It is but an example 
of a community of sentiment. When man 
first arrived at consciousness, he found himself 
in the midst of an immense display of creative 
power; all around him he beheld myriads of 
living beings, and nature in her resplendent 
loveliness and terrible grandeur was spread 
out: Huge beasts stalked abroad. Birds filled 
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the air, and at his feet and all around him 
sported the insect world with its swarms of 
living forms. Everything conspired to fill him 
with amazement and admiration. 

How alone must he have felt amid that 
crowd of life in which he found himself the 
only intelligent creature! As he stood and 
wondered, methinks I hear him cry out, “ Who 
made these? from what mighty hand did they 
come?” and then was he led to feel his own 
feebleness, and go out in search of a God. By 
a natural process of reasoning, he was forced 
to attribute what he saw to a higher power, an 
unseen hand. Darkly and dimly he groped 
and felt his way amid this labyrinth of difficul- 
ties, not knowing where to find a solution of 
the problem so forcibly presented to his mind. 
Looking out upon the landscape, admiring its 
beauty and contemplating the scene, he thought 
to find his God, but found Him not. The ani- 
mal kingdom passed in review before him, and 
the vegetable world with its beautiful flowers 
blooming in newness of life, and the fruit-laden 
trees—but no answer came from these to his 
inquiry. He listened to the dull, distant moan- 
ings of the ocean, but heard not the voice of 
God in them; and the lightning’s flash and the 
thunder’s roar were terrible gods to him; and 
the ominous rumble of the earthquake made 
him tremble—having no response from bird or 
beast or fish, and hearing no voice in tempest 
or lightning’s glare or thunder’s roar. At last, 
well-nigh despairing, he turned his gaze upward 
and beheld the sun, so beautiful, grand, and 
effulgent, giving light and heat and life, which 
made him stop and ponder ; his soul was drawn 
out toward it, and in grateful adoration he 
hailed it the object of his search—his God. 

That the worship of the sun was the parent 
religion of our race is evident. In the region 
which was the cradle of the human family, the 
sun was the most prominent object in nature. 
There his genial rays seemed most genial, and 
there he was most beneficent, causing the earth 
to rejoice with luxuriant vegetation. Man’s 
primitive occupation being pastoral, he was 
led to study the heavenly bodies, and look to 
them by day and by night, hence it is easy to 
imagine that the sun should be selected as his 
object of worship. 

Another evidence of the sun-worship having 
been the primitive religion of man is, that we 
find traces of it in almost every unrevealed 
religion extant. The use of fire upon the 
altars no doubt had its origin in this religion, 
and the idea of fire which came from heaven, 
which we find so prevalent, arose from the 





fact that the sun is the source of heat and light. 
Fire originally was used as a symbol of the sun, 
but in time the idea was adapted in its most 
literal sense, and man believed that the fire 
which was kept continually burning upon the 
altars came directly from heaven. Thus we 
claim that religion is acquired, and only uni- 
versal because due to general causes in opera- 
tion upon the mind of man. All behold the 
grandeur and magnificence of nature, and all 
behold its terrors, hence all are by natural in- 
duction led to infer the existence of a higher 
power, a Creator (in the absence of a revealed 
religion), and there certainly can be found no 
more fitting symbol of the true God in the 
whole domain of nature than that of the sun. 
As we look up to God as the life-giving and 
preserving power, so does the unenlightened 
mind look upon the sun ; and as we look upon 
God as a beneficent being, shedding his love 
abroad in the world, so does the sun-worshiper 
look upon his god. 

As the race multiplied and resolved itself in- 
to groups, and was distributed over the earth, 
did man’s habits grow varied, and he began to 
depart from the primal religion. As in the 
first instance the type of religion grew out of 
the aspect of nature, and was molded through 
the influence of surrounding agencies, so did 
man after his dispersion (living in various parts 
of the earth, and influenced by a variety of 
causes), imbibe religious ideas peculiar to the 
locality in which he existed. We may state here 
that religion is an emotion, and is susceptible 
of much variety of change and wide depart- 
ures, through the causes operating upon the 
mind. Anything which has a soothing and 
calming effect will tend to soften the religious 
feelings. On the other hand, that which en- 
genders coarseness in man’s nature, is also ap- 
parent in its effects upon his religion. This 
principle underlies all the unrevealed religions 
of the world, as we shall endeavor to prove. 

In the north, where nature wears a bleak 
and barren aspect, where man’s existence de- 
pends upon a hard struggle with storm and 
tempest and snow; where he foJlows the chase 
over fields of ice, and where nature in her 
beauty never is seen, and even the day is turn- 
ed into night, she has a subduing effect upon 
the mind, and renders it servile. Man in this 
region is subservient to nature, a poor imbecile 
creature, content barely to live, and void of any 
of the lofty aspirations or higher emotions 
which characterize races more favorably situa- 
ted. As we move a step southward, nature in 
her influences is less enslaving, and as a result, 
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man (though rough and rugged, wearing the 
impress of his surroundings) has more energy 
of character, greater development of feeling, 
and is not overwhelmed by natural forces. 

Thus, in the one case, we find a race weak, 
humbled, subdued, having a religion in keep- 
ing with its mental state. In the other, while 
the feelings are rough, the mind is a counter- 
part of the influences operating upon it—it is 
nobler, higher, and more self-dependent, being 
possessed of a religious characteristic of an ac- 
tive and warlike race. To illustrate this we 
need but compare the religion of the Esqui- 
maux with that of the Northman, the follower 
of the bloody Odin. On the other hand, let 
us contrast the religion of the Scandinavian 
with that of the gentle Sakya Muni, and learn 
how much the natural surroundings have to do 
in molding the type of a religion. The one is 
accustomed to contemplate nature in her rough- 
est phases, bears her stamp upon his character, 
hence his religion is a bloody one, and in keep- 
ing with his intellectual tastes. His god is 
Odin, terrible, relentless, and bloodthirsty ; his 
heaven is a vast battle-field, where men fight 
in mortal combat, and when wounded, they 
bathe in the river of life, which brings healing 
to the wounds; then they gather around the 
festal board and drink from the skulls of their 
enemies. The other is meek and lowly, aspir- 
ing to do good and practicing the nobler vir- 
tues of life. The Arab, whose mind is tem- 
pered by the climate, etc., in which he lives, 
looks forward to his heaven as a green oasis, 
with clear, cold, gushing fountains, where the 
weary traveler may rest and drink and refresh 
himself in the shade of palm-trees, and bathe 
in the crystal stream. In temperate regions, 
where nature is less prodigal, where her dis- 
plays are less lavish, where there are no influ- 
ences to subdue and render the mind servile, 
and where man’s intercourse with the natural 
world has an elevating tendency, and develop 
his ambition and energy, religion contains 
neither the roughness of the north nor the 
apathy of the south. Thus if we examine re- 
ligion in every part of the world, we find that 
it is modified and in keeping with the natural 
aspects amid which it exists. So instead of 
being led to infer, as many wouid have us, that 
the various conditions of men are due to the 
religions they practice, we assume the contrary, 
that the religion is molded by the mental cast 
of the man; that each race will seek out a re- 
ligion in keeping with its tastes and habits, and 
from the intellectual condition we can judge 
the moral and religious state. 





Among the first departures from sun-wor- 
ship doubtless was that of the serpent; not as 
we have been led to suppose did men worship 
this animal from a feeling of fear, but of love. 
It was to them a symbol of wisdom and immor- 
tality. It attracted notice on account of its pe- 
culiarities ; it had the power of locomotion with- 
out limbs, and annually cast its skin, which they 
thought was an evidence of endless rejuvena- 
tion; and its being able to exist a long time 
without food led them to ascribe to it god-like 
attributes. We find the idea of the serpent en- 
tering into many heathen religions. Among 
the Greeks are frequent traces of it. Aside 
from the mythical Hydras and Pythias, we hear 
of an historic serpent kept in Erechtheum,whose 
escepe warned the Athenians to fly from the 
Persians ; and, also, we are told of the serpents 
of Asculapius which the Roman senate sent 
an embassy to obtain, and were worshiped in a 
solemn manner upon the banks of the Tiber 
by the people who joined in invoking their 
aid in staying the plague then prevailing. Zo- 
roaster, the father of the Persian religion, speaks 
of the serpent Winter, who caused his people 
to flee from the plains of Bactria. Thus we find 
this idea incorporated with many religions; 
even in the Jewish writings we find frequent 
mention of it. The origin of serpent-worship 
isas yet unsatisfactorily explained. Some think 
it had its origin in Eden, and others that it is 
a Touranian idea, which we think probable. 
We doubt not it was of an early date, but 
at first it was not a religion per se, but an ad- 
junct of the sun-worship, and as a symbol, 
a medium of approach, for we find an early 
and a constant inclination of the human mind 
to go out after symbols or tangible objects. In 
time the object symbolized was lost sight of in 
the symbol, and certain races worshiping the 
sun, aided by use of the serpent, became ser- 
pent-worshipers. Furguson traces the serpent 
dualia of the Jews to the Canaanites, and that 
of the Greeks to the Pelasgii. 

Wherever we see the serpent worshiped, be 
it in the wilderness of Sinai, in the groves of 
Epidaurus, or in the huts of Sarmatia, it is 
ever the bearer of good things, the source of 
blessings, the Agathodemon. As the sun moves 
mysteriously, so does the serpent; as he is the 
dispenser of good, so did they think the ser- 
pent; as he never grows old, so (with their 
ideas) does the serpent put on fresh youth an- 
nually. Thus we see how easy the transition 
from one to the other. The first prominent ex- 
ample of serpent-worship of modern times is 
in Dahomy. There exists there a national 
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triad, the chief god of which is a serpent 
which is considered the chief good of the 
world, and has constantly in attendance upon 
him one thousand females. His worship is 
characterized with savage splendor, and to 
him at the death of a king are sacrificed from 
five hundred to six hundred human beings ; 
and yearly, in memory of their ancestors, thirty 
or forty are slain. 

Among many American tribes the rattle- 
snake is worshiped. Late archeological re- 
search informs us that serpent-worship entered 
into the religion of man on this continent at a 
very early period, for in the mounds in the 
valley of the Mississippi, and the ancient walls 
and buildings of Mexico and South America, 
we find many traces of the serpent idea. 

We will now notice some of the cosmogonic 
legends of antiquity illustrative of the analogy 
existing among various heathen religions. 
Those which we will present had their origin 
far off in time, in the night of the ages, and 
come to us covered with the dust of many cen- 
turies. We are wont, I fear, to attach too lit- 
tle credence to these memorials of ancient 
times, for by so doing we are deprived of much 
useful information concerning the true state of 
the religious belief of the ancients. With the 
advance of liberal thought, men are beginning 
to notice these relics of the past, and from the 
so-called myths of pre-ancient times we may 
hope to gather many precious and useful hints, 
and they will, we trust, rise up as landmarks 
upon this long-hidden path, to direct us down 
its winding course to the goal for which we 
have so long blindly groped. Even these dim 
rays may pierce the clouds which overcast the 
subject, and dispel the darkness. We doubt 
not that much of what we have deemed fabu- 
lous and due to the imagination of an unintel- 
ligent mind, those footprints of the past, those 
rays which have so long shed their uncertain 
light, will yet be the means of enlightening us 
upon this dark question—the Origin of Religion. 

In an article of this kind we would not pre- 
sume to state all the various beliefs of the an- 
cients, but will be content to notice some of 
the more important which we trust will illus- 
trate our subject. Let us first glance at a frag- 
ment of Chaldean cosmogony which we have 
from Berosus. According to that legend, there 
was a period when naught but darkness and 
an abyss of waters existed, in which abyss re- 
sided most hideous things, the offspring of a 
dual principle. There appeared men, some 
with two wings, others with fins and two faces ; 
they had one body but two heads, one male 





and the other female. There were other hu- 
man beings, some with legs and horns of goats, 
some with horses’ feet, others with equine hind 
quarters and human bodies like hippocentaurs. 
There were bred, bulls with human heads, 
dogs with fourfold bodies and fishes’ tails, 
horses with men’s heads and the heads of dogs, 
and men with horses’ heads and bodies. All 
of these monstrosities are sculptured in the tem- 
ple of Belus at Babylon. This conception of 
confusion among these living forms had its or- 
igin in the idea of chaos, which ancient na- 
tions believed was the original state of the 
world. While these beings existed, ere order 
had conquered confusion, they were governed 
by a woman named Omoroco—Thalath—Tha- 
lassa, or the Sea. Sdéon Belus—Baal, or in 
other words the Lord or God—cut the wom- 
an asunder, and of one half of her formed 
the earth, and of the other the heavens, and 
destroyed all the animals within her. The 
reader will observe the community of thought 
between the Chaldean account of the forma- 
tion of the earth and firmament and that of 
the Jewish narrative. In the former, Belus di- 
vided the woman, or sea; and in the latter, 
God, in like manner, separated the waters and 
made the firmament. Belus cut off his own 
head, and the other gods mixed his blood with 
the earth, from which true men were made. 
Hence (says the writer) men are intelligent be- 
ings, and endowed with divine instincts. The 
animals of the chaotic period were not able to 
endure the light, consequently they perished, 
and Belus desirous of improving the state of 
affairs, caused a subordinate god to decapitate 
himself, and his blood to be mixed with the 
earth. Having done so, there sprang into ex- 
istence a race of other men and animals of a 
higher order. Belus also made the sun, moon, 
and stars. 

The monstrous animals of this legend were 
symbolical of the natural forces, which idea is 
common to all nations of antiquity, as is seen 
upon the slabs of Nimrod and Nineveh ex- 
humed by travelers. 

The next we present is a Scandinavian legend, 
a fragment of cosmogony from the prose Edda. 
Niffheim was made long ages before the earth 
was formed. In the middle was the spring 
Hvergelmir, the source of twelve rivers, Gjél 
being the nearest to the abode of the dead. In 
the southern sphere was the world called 
Muspell. At its border sits a guard called 
Surtur. In his hand he bears a falchion, with 
which at the end of the world he is to vanquish 
all the gods, and consume the universe with 
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flaming fire. When the rivers called Elivagar 
had flowed far from their sources, the venom 
which they carried hardened (as does the dross 
which runs from a furnace) and became ice; 
when they ceased to flow and the ice stood 
still, the venom gathering over it froze to rime, 
and thus were formed in Ginnungagap many 
layers of congealed vapor piled one over the 
other. One part of Ginnungagap was filled 
with ice (and there the storms beat and whirl- 
winds blew), and the other part was lighted 
with sparks and flames from Muspelheim. Be- 
tween these extremes was a place of calm, and 
here met the congealed vapor, and the heated 
blast which melted it into drops, which by the 
power of him who sent the heat were quick- 
ened into life and took a human form. The 
being thus found was called Ymir, but the 
Frost Giants called him Orgelmir, from whom 
they descended. After the vapor had been re- 
solved into drops, from them was generated 
the cow and humla, from whose teats ran four 
streams of milk which fed Ymir. The cow 
supported herself by licking stones covered 
with salt and frost; when she first licked them 
there sprang up the hair of a man; the second, 
a head; and the third, an entire man, who was 
strong, beautiful, and agile,—he was called Bur, 
and was the father of Bér, who took for a wife 
Besla, the daughter of the giant Bélthorn ; from 
this union came three sons, Odin, Vili, and 
Ve, “and it is our belief that this Odin with 
his brothers ruleth both heaven and earth, and 
that Odin is his true name, and that he is the 
most mighty of all the gods.” The sons of 
Bor slew Ymir, and dragged his body into the 
middle of Ginnungagap, and it formed the 
earth; from his blood the seas were made, and 
his flesh the land; from his bones the mount- 
ains, and his teeth and jaws with some broken 
bones were converted into stones and pebbles; 
from his skull the heavens were made, at each 
corner of which were placed dwarfs, called 
East, West, North, and South, and afterward 
they gathered the wandering sparks from Mus- 
pelheim, and set them in the heavens to give 
light. They placed a bulwark called Midgard 
around the earth against the giants who were 
driven to the shore of the encircling ocean. 
Ymir’s brains were tossed up, and from them 
the clouds were made. 

We next present a fragment of tradition as 
given to us by Hearne. It was current among 
the Northern Indian tribes living in the region 
of Hudson Bay. According to this, the first 
person upon earth was a woman, who lived for 
some time alone, subsisting on berries; she 





found an animal like a dog, which followed 
her to the cave where she lived, and soon grew 
fond of her. It could transform itself into the 
form of a handsome young man, which it often 
did at night; but as the day drew near it re- 
sumed its original shape, so that the woman 
daily awoke to learn her delusion and see her 
bright visions dispelled. She became the 
mother of the world. Soon after this there 
appeared a man whose towering stature en- 
abled his head to touch the clouds. He leveled 
the land, and by the help of his staff marked 
out the lakes, ponds, and rivers, and caused 
them to fill with water. He then tore the dog 
in pieces, and threw the entrails into the lakes 
and rivers, and commanded them to become 
fishes. The flesh he scattered over the land, 
causing it to form beasts and all land animals. 
He threw the skin into the air, which gave rise 
to birds. After this he gave the woman and 
her offspring full power to kill, eat, and spare 
not, for they were made for her use. 

From these legends we must observe the 
affinity which exists among nations even of 
distant localities, nor can we account for it by 
the theory that it is due to mere coincidence of 
thought, for upon close examination we discover 
clear evidence of a transmission of ideas, a 
common origin. If the reader will analyze 
these fragments, he will observe that creation, 
is the leading theme discussed, which, as we 
have intimated, was among man’s earliest in- 
quiries, and the basis of every religion. In 
two of the legends the agent of the creative 
act is the chief divinity, and doubtless in the 
third the same is meant to be conveyed by the 
man of prodigious stature. 

The natural tendency of the human mind in 
dealing with abstruse questions is to symbolize, 
to associate the unseen with the seen; thus we 
find in the early traditions the natural forces. 
and Deity wearing the garb of familiar objects. 
Underlying the forms of all religions we find a: 
vein of thought which serves as a connecting . 
link to bind them together as children of the 
same parent. True, many variations and di- 
gressions from the primitive religions are evi- 
dent, but these are due to the operation of 
natural causes. The north is connected by: 
many links with the Iranic cr Persian, which 
is accounted for by the migrations of the Scythic 
tribes. The religion and customs of the ancient 
Peruvians no doubt were of Oriental origin,. 
for no one can examine them and fail tu notice 
the very close resemblance existing among 
them. Manco Khapac and his queen sister, 
who came from the direction of Titicaca, and 
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established that beautiful and beneficent gov- 
ernment and religion, we believe came from 
the Orient, perhaps were cast upon the shore 
of South America by some vicissitude of wind 
or tide. 

Thus we have endeavored to prove that 
religion is not a natural sentiment in the 
human heart, but is due to a process of induc- 
tive reasoning by which the mind is led to 
attribute the works of nature to a superior 
Being, and that all the various forms of relig- 
ion, and departures from the Oriental sun-wor- 
ship, are direct effects of natural causes. In 
our next article we will discuss the origin of 
language. 


VIGOROUS LONGEVITY. 


HIS interesting sketch of real life we have 
lately received from a subscriber : 
DELAWARE Co., Pa. 

Mr. Epirorn— There resides near me a 
family of ladies remarkable for physical and 
mental vigor at very advanced years. 

The eldest stster is a widow, in her eighty- 
ninth year. She is still a housekeeper, rises at 
five in the morning, goes to market, and while 
without help this summer, has done all kinds 
of household work, and attended to all the 
business of the family. She has now, however, 
concluded to give up all personal care of her 
house, as she thinks she is “ growing too old” 
to bear so much responsibility. Having mar- 
‘ried late in life she has no children. The sec- 
ond sister is a maiden lady in her eighty-second 
year, in whom is especially remarked that fresh 
simplicity of character, and delicate refinement 
of taste and feeling, always so attractive when 
they grace the decline of life. This lady is also 
very active in the household, is able to read, 
sew, and embroider without glasses, having at- 
tained what is called “second sight.” She is 
still very expert with the needle, and in knit- 
ting uses a variety of fancy stitches. 

The youngest of the sisters is in her seventy- 
sixth year, unmarried also, and an active, lively 
lady who dresses with much taste, heartily en- 
joys social life, and thinks lightly of infirmities, 
of which she has had as yet little experience. 
The tasteful cap upon her head seems scarcely 
called for, for some years yet. 

A cousin of these ladies, another maiden 
lady of seventy-five, is much of the time resi- 
dent with this family, and, like the others, 
active and social. 

This is the dusiest household in the parish. 
Up with the early daylight, and planning, cut- 





ting, and sewing all day Jong, one wonders 
what they can find to exercise their old-time 
industry upon, stitching, stitching away, as they 
are, so constantly. One of the company fre- 
quently reads aloud to the rest as they sit at 
work. 

One of the diversions of their busy life is the 
culture of flowers, both out-of-doors and in- 
doors, in which they are very successful. Re- 
cently they walked with me to a cemetery 
more than a mile from home, where we roamed 
about for an hour at least, and returned, merely 
sitting a few moments to rest. Very few young 
women about us notice the improvements going 
on, and comprehend the different enterprises 
they encounter in their various similar excur- 
sions in the neighborhood, as do these ladies 
who have watched the growth of our town 
from its early beginning. 

My friends attribute their unusual vigor and 
exemption from the infirmities attendant upon 
their years, to early habits of activity ; a life in 
the country during those critical years in which 
the constitution was formed; to continued 
regularity of habits, retiring at nine o’clock 
and rising at five, throughout the year; and to 
the adoption of a consistent style of dress, either 
the genuine “plain garb” of the Friends, or a 
very attractive modification of it, so frequent 
hereabouts among the old families. There has 
been, to their knowledge, no marked instance 
of longevity in other generations of the family, 
except in the case of the father of the sisters, 
who died in his ninetieth year. I am told that 
he married his second wife after he was seven- 
ty-five. 

A young lady who visits them daily, assures 
me that she does not meet in any society more 
sympathy in all her interests and feelings, or 
more enjoyable friends. They have indeed 
found out the secret of “growing old grace- 
fully.” May the remainder of their journey 
“down the hill” prove equally serene, and 
their rest at the foot be the peace of the blest! 


———-$6>——— 


Be KInpD ON THE Way.—I was on my way 
home, tired and unsocial. The train seemed 
exceeding slow, and stopped at all the flag 
stations. But we are past the last stopping- 
place; I can jump from the train as soon as 
it stops and reach home in advance of the 
‘bus. Somehow I don’t like to patronize the 
‘bus. Just now the agent had been trying to 
persuade an Irish woman with two children 
to ride to an up-town hotel, and thus get 
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her fare for two ways, besides landing her at 
an hotel no better for her purpose, and more 
expensive than the “depot house,” from 
which she could take the train in the morn- 
ing. She had refused; and when the agent 
had gone by, I praised her good sense, for I 
knew that she would be asked again. But 
now I am in trouble. The poor woman has 
some heavy bundles and her little children to 
get across the street. She must be helped. 
Can I do it? The children have been on a 
long journey ; the bundles are not comely. If 
it were only a pretty little woman with chil- 





dren to match and genteel bundles, I would 
vie with others in helping her. I am ashamed 
to own that I hesitated. I had certainly es- 
thetic reasons for declining to be her porter, 
and I wanted to hurry home. Before the 
cars stopped, my better self had conquered. 
The children were helped, the bundles were 
carried. All were landed safe at the door of 
a quiet hotel. The woman, with a new voice 
it seemed to me, took the bundles with a 
“Thank ye, much obliged to ye; there is al- 
ways one gintleman in every town.” I was 
paid.— Congregationalist. 


THE DESERTED VILLAGE—ILLUSTRATED. 


BY OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


[CONCLUDED FROM NOVEMBER NUMBER.] 


ESIDE yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 
With blossom’d furze unprofitably gay, ~ 
There, in his noisy mansion, skill’d to rule, 
The village master taught his little school ; * 
A man severe he was, and stern to view, 
I knew him well, and every truant knew; 
Well had the boding tremblers learn’d to trace 
The day’s disasters in his morning face ; 
Full well they laugh’d with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he; 
Full well the busy whisper circling round, 
Convey’d the dismal tidings when he frown’d ; 
Yet he was kind, or if severe in aught, 
The love he bore to learning was in fault; 
The village all declar’d how much he knew; 
*Twas certain he could write, and cypher too; 
Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage, 
And e’en the story ran that he could guage; 
In arguing, too, the parson own’d his skill, 
For e’en though vanquished, he could argue still; 
While words of learned length, and thund’ring sound, 
Amaz’d the gazing rustics rang’d around, 
And still they gaz’d, and still the wonder grew, 
That one small head could carry all he knew. 





* Goldsmith’s first male teacher was Quarter-Master Byrne, to whom the graceful and humorous pen-portrait 
was said to bear a striking likeness. 
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But past is all his fame. The very spot 
Where many a time he triumph’d is forgot. 
Near yonder thorn, that lifts its head on high, 
Where once the sign-post caught the passing eye, 
Low lies that house where nut-brown draughts inspir’d, 
Where grey-beard mirth, and smiling toil retir’d, 
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Where village statesmen talk’d with looks profound, 

And news much older than their ale went round. 

Imagination fondly stoops to trace 

The parlor splendors of that festive place ; 

The whitewashed wall, the nicely-sanded floor, 

The varnished clock that click’d behind the door; 

The chest contriv’d a double debt to pay, 

A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day; 

The pictures plac’d for ornament and use, 

The twelve good rules, the royal game of goose ; 

The hearth, except when winter chill’d the day, 

With aspen boughs, and flowers and fennel gay, 

With broken tea-cups, wisely kept for show, 

Rang’d o’er the chimney, glisten’d in a row. * 
Vain transitory splendors! could not all 

Reprieve the tott’ring mansion from its fall! 





* There is in this description a closer approach, it must be conceded, to an English inn than toan Irish inn. 
However, the proprietor of the ‘* Three Jolly Pigeons" at Lissoy repaired and arranged that “ place of entertain- 
ment ” to suit the description given in this poem. 
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Obscure it sinks, nor shall it more impart 
An hour’s importance to the poor man’s heart; 
Thither no more the peasant shall repair, 
To sweet oblivion of his daily care ; 
No more the farmer’s news, the barber's tale, 
No more the woodman’s ballad shall prevail ; 
No more the smith his dusky brow shall clear, 
Relax his pond’rous strength, and lean to hear; 
The host himself no longer shall be found 
Careful to see the mantling bliss go round ; 
Nor the coy maid, half willing to be prest, 
Shall kiss the cup to pass it to the rest. 

Yes! let the rich deride, the proud disdain, 
These simple blessings of the lowly train. 
To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 
One native charm, than all the gloss of art; 
Spontaneous joys, where Nature has its play, 
The soul adopts, and owns their first-born sway; 
Lightly they frolic o’er the vacant mind, 
Unenvied, unmolested, unconfined. 
But the long pomp, the midnight masquerade, 
With all the freaks of wanton wealth arrayed, 
In these, ere triflers half their wish obtain, 
The toiling pleasure sickens into pain: 
And, e’en while fashion’s brightest arts decoy, 
The heart distrusting asks, if this be joy ? * 

Ye friends to truth, ye statesmen who survey 


The rich man’s joy increase, the poor’s decay, 
® -—_— 


Tis yours to judge, how wide the limifg stand 
Between a splendid and a happy land. « 

Proud swells the tide with loads of freighted ore, © 
And shouting Folly hails them from her shore; 
Hoards e’en beyond the miser’s wish abound, 

‘And rich men flock from all the world around. 
Yet count our gains. This wealth is but a name 
That leaves our useful products still the same. 

Not so the loss. This man of wealth and pride 
Takes up a space that many poor supplied ; 

Space for his lake, his park’s extended bounds, 
Space for his horses, equipage and hounds; 

The robe that wraps his limbs in silken sloth, 

Has robbed the neighboring fields of half their growth ; 





* Here, by a single master-stroke, the poet contrasts simple rustic enjoyments with the envious and extrav- 
agant dissipation of aristocratic society. 
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His seat, where solitary sports are seen, 
Indignant spurns the cottage from the green: 
Around the world each needful product flies, 
For all the luxuries the world supplies. 
While thus the land adorn’d, for pleasure, all 
In barren splendor feebly waits the fall.* 

As some fair female unadorn’d and plain, 
Secure to please while youth confirms her reign, 
Slights every borrow’d charm that dress supplies, 
Nor shares with art the triumph of her eyes; 
But when those charms are past, for charms are frail, 
When time advances, and when lovers fail, 

She then shines forth, solicitous to bless, 
In all the glaring impotence of dress. 
Thus fares the land by luxury betray’d, 

In nature’s simplest charms at first array’d, 
But verging to decline, its splendors rise, 


Its vistas strike, its palaces surprise : 

While, scourged by famine from the smiling land, 
The mournful peasant leads his humble band ; 
And while he sinks, without one arm to save, 
The country blooms—a garden and a grave. 


Where, then, ah! where shall poverty reside, 
To ’scape the pressure of contiguous pride ? 
If to some common’s fenceless limits stray’d 
He drives his flock to pick the scanty blade, 
Those fenceless fields the sons of wealth divide, 
And e’en the bare-worn common is denied. 

If to the city sped—What waits him there ? 
To see profusion that he must not share ; 
To see ten thousand baneful arts combined 
To pamper luxury, and thin mankind ; 
To see each joy the sons of pleasure know 
Extorted from his fellow-creature’s woe. 
Here, while the courtier glitters in brocade, 
There the pale artist plies the ‘sickly trade; 
Here, while the proud their long-drawn pomps display, 
There the black gibbet blooms beside the way. 
The dome where Pleasure holds her midnight reign, 
Here, richly deck’d, admits the gorgeous train : 
Tumultuous grandeur crowds the blazing square, 
The rattling chariots clash, the torches glare. 





* A wholesome lesson in political economy is taught in this and following passages. The same spirit of un- 
scrupulous exaction and appropriation is exhibited by the wealthy to-day, forgetting the principle that in the 
comfort and security of the lower classes consists the chief essential to true national prosperity. 
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Sure scenes like these no troubles e’er annoy! 

Sure these denote one universal joy! 

Are these thy serious thoughts ?—Ah, turn thine eyes 
Where the poor houseless, shiv’ring female lies. 

She once, perhaps, in village plenty blest, 

Has wept at talcs of innocence distrest ; 

Her modest looks the cottage might adorn. 

Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn, 

Now lost to all: her friends, her virtue fled, 

Near her betrayer’s door she lays her head, 

And, pinch’d with cold, and shrinking from the shower, 
With heavy heart deplores that luckless hour, 

When idly first, ambitious of the town, 

She left her wheel and robes of country brown. 


Do thine, sweet AuBuRN, thine, the loveliest train, 
Do thy fair tribes participate her pain ? 
E’en now, perhaps, by cold and hunger led, 
At proud men’s doors they ask a little bread! 


Ah! no. To distant climes, a dreary scene, 
Where half the convex world intrudes between, 
Through torrid tracks with fainting steps they go, 
Where wild Altama murmurs to their woe. 

Far different there from all that charmed before, 
The various terrors of that horrid shore: 

Those blazing suns that dart a downward ray, 
And fiercely shed intolerable day ; 

Those matted woods where birds forget to sing, 
But silent bats in drowsy clusters cling ; 

Those pois’nous fields with rank luxuriance crown’d, 
Where the dark scorpion gathers death around ; 
Where at each step the’ stranger fears to wake 
The rattling terrors of the vengeful snake ; 
Where crouching tigers wait their hapless prey, 
And savage men more murd’rous still than they ; 
While oft in whirls the mad tornado flies, 
Mingling the ravag'd landscape with the skies. 
Far different these from every former scene, 

The cooling brook, the grassy vested green, 

The breezy covert of the warbling grove, 

That only shelter’d thefts of harmless love. 


Good heavens! what sorrows gloom’d that parting day 
That called them from their native walks away ; 
When the poor exiles, every pleasure past, 
Hung round the bowers, and fondly looked their last, 
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And took a long farewell, and wish’d in vain 
For seats like these beyond the western main; 
And shudd’ring still to face the distant deep, 
Return’d and wept, and still return’d to weep. * 
The good old sire, the first prepar’d to go 

To new-found worlds, and wept for others’ woe; 
But for himself in conscious virtue brave, 

He only wish’d for worlds beyond the grave. 
His lovely daughter, lovelier in her tears, 

The fond companion of his helpless years, 

Silent went next, neglectful of her charms, 

And left a lover’s for her father’s arms, 

With louder plaints the mother spoke her woes 
And bless’d the cot where every pleasure rose ; 
And kiss’d her thoughtless babes with many a tear, 
And clasp’d them close, in sorrow doubly dear ; 
While her fond husband strove to lend relief 

In all the silent manliness of grief. 


O luxury! thou curst by heaven’s decree, 
How ill-exchang’d are things like these for thee! 
How do thy potions with insidious joy, 
Diffuse their pleasures only to destroy ! 
Kingdoms by thee, to sickly greatness grown, 
Boast of a florid vigor not their own. 
At every draught more large and large they grow, 
A bloated mass of rank unwieldly woe; 
Till sapp’d their strength, and every part unsound, 
Down, down they sink, and spread a ruin round. 


E’en now the devastation is begun, 
And half the business of destruction done; 
E’en now, methinks, as pond’ting here I stand, 
I see the rural virtues leave the land. 
Down where yon anchoring vessel spreads the sail, 
That idly waiting flaps with every gale, 
Downward they move, a melancholy band, 
Pass from the shore, and darken all the strand. 
Contented toil, and hospitable care, 
And kind connubial tenderness are there ; 
And piety, with wishes plac’d above, 
And steady loyalty, and faithful love. 
And thou, sweet Poetry, thou loveliest maid, 


Still first to fly where sensual joys invade; 





* Could anything be conceived more realistic and pathetic than this portraiture of clinging affection for home? 
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Unfit in these degenerate times of shame, 

To catch the heart, or strike for honest fame; 
Dear charming nymph, neglected and decried, 

My shame in crowds, my. solitary pride, 

Thou source of all my bliss, and all my woe, 
That found’st me poor at first, and keep’st me so; 
Thou guide by which the noble arts excel, 

Thou nurse of every virtue, fare thee well! 
Farewell, and O! where’er thy voice be tried, 


On Torno’s cliffs, or Pambamarca’s side, 
Whether where equinoctial fervors glow, 


Or winter wraps the polar world in snow 


Still let thy voice, prevailing over time, 
Redress the rigors of th’ inclement clime; 
Aid slighted truth with thy persuasive strain; 


Teach erring man to spurn the rage of gain; 
Teach him, that states of native strength possest, 
Though very poor, may still be very blest; 

That trade’s proud empire hastes to swift decay, 
As ocean sweeps the labor’d mole away; 

While self-dependent power can time defy, 

As rocks resist the billows and the sky. * 


#08 


WISDOM. 


Cuanriry is an eternal debt, and without limit. 

A NoBLe heart, like the sun, shows its greatest 
countenance in its lowest estate. 

GREAT powers and natural gifts do not bring 
privilege to their possessor so much as they bring 
duties. 

Minps of moderate caliber are too apt to ignore 
everything that does not come within their own 
range. 

Tue certain way to be cheated is to fancy one’s 

- self more cunning than others. 


Ir you know anything that will make a brother’s 
heart glad, run quickly and tell it; but if it is 
something that will cause a sigh, bottle it up. 

Ir is of no advantage to have a lively mind if 
we are not just. The perfection of the pendulum 
is not to go fast, but to be regular. 

The truly great and good in affliction bear a 
countenance more princely than they are wont; 
for it is the temper of the highest hearts, like the 
palm-tree, to strive most upward when it is most 
burdened. 

Krwp words are the bright flowers of earth’s ex- 





istence; use them, and especially around the fire- 
side circle. They are jewels beyond price, and 
powerful to heal the wounded heart and make the 
weighed-down spirit glad. 

Ir unfortunately happens that no man believes 
he is likely to die soon; so every one is much dis- 
posed to defer the consideration of what ought to 
be done, on the supposition of such an emergen- 
ey; and while nothing is so uncertain as human 
life, so nothing is so certain as our assurance that 
we shall survive most of our neighbors. 

——__+40-—___ 


MIRTH. 


PEDESTRIAN: “‘ How far is it to Sludgecombe, 
boy?’ Boy: ‘* W’y, ’bout twenty ’undred thousan’ 
mild ’f y’ turn right roun’ an’ goo t’other way.”’ 

‘Woman is a delusion, madame,” exclaimed a 
crusty old bachelor to a-witty young lady. “And 
man is always hugging some delusion or other;”’ 
was the quick reply. 

Fonp father to teacher: “I see ye’ve-pnt my 
son intil graummer and jography. Noo,.as-I mei- 
ther mean him to be a minister or a sea-captain, 
it’s o’ nae use. Gie him a plain bizness eddica- 
tion.” —Punch. 





* It is stated by Boswell, in his “Life of Johnson,” Croker’s edition, 1885, that Dr. Johnsom marked. for him 
» with a pencil the last four lines of the poem as having been written by him. 
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Why is the letter R very unfortunate? Ans. 
Because it is always in trouble, wretchedness, and 
misery; is the beginning of riot and ruin, and 
is never found in peace, innocence, or love. 

*You’p better Jook out for your hoss’s feet 
above here, mister,” said a ragged boy to a Read- 
ing traveler. ‘“ Why ?”’ said the gentleman, nerv- 
ously pulling up. ‘* Cos there’s a fork in the road 
there,’’ was the candid reply. 

Got Wat He Askep For.—Mr. Pepper was 
riding by the door of Mr. Hashmeat when the lat- 
ter, who was conversing with one or two of his 
neighbors, called to him, saying: 

‘“*Ho! Mr. Pepper, don’t be in such haste; stop 
and tell us a lie.”’ 

**Haven’t time,” responded Pepper. ‘“ Bottil 
and Corke had a quarrel about their wives this 
morning, and Bottil was killed, and I guess Corke 
will die; he’s shot through the breast, and ’'m 
going after Dr. Probe.”’ And he galloped off. 





“Bless my heart! How awful: Let us go 
down, friends, and pick up the particulars,” said 
Hashmeat. 

And so they did, only to find Bottil and Corke 
living, sound in body, serene in spirit, and with 
not an idea of a quarrel. As they rode homeward, 
Hashmeat reflectively said : 

“Sold, by George! We asked for a lie, and got 
it, and a six-mile ride to boot. ’Taint safe to poke 
fun at Pepper.” 


A WESTERN paper observes of Mr. Wentworth, 
member of Congress for a district of Illinois, that 
“*he is so tall, that when he addresses the people, 
instead of mounting the stump, as usual in the 
West, they have to dig a hole for him to stand in.” 
Another paper, which goes the whole ticket against 
Mr. Wentworth, politely observes that they “ dig 
a hole for him, not because he is too tall, but be- 
cause he never feels at home unless he is up to his 
eyes in dirt.” 
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[In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 
Contributions for ‘* What They Say” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 





Go Our €orrespondents. 


Questions OF “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 


will be answered in this department. We have no space 
to gratify idle curiosity. One question only at a time, 
and that clearly stated, must be propounded, if a corre- 
spondent shall expect us to give him the benefit of its early 
consideration. Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter, if a stamp be inclosed for 
the return postage. 





Orper.—Can the organ of Order be 
cultivated? Can persons having the organ rather 
—— be very disorderly in some of their ways ? 

o illustrate: my brothers—four of them at home 
now—have the organ prominent, as I suppose, and 
yet they are the “‘greatest boys” to lcave their 
clothing just where they step out of it; and they 
do a great many other little things in like manner. 
Though they have places to put their things, they 
are almost certain to leave them lying on the floor, 
or in some place near where they used them last 
for ‘Sis,’ as they call me, to pick up and put in 

lace. ow, I am willing to do all this for them, 

ut I get tired of it sometimes. Monday morn- 
ings, especially, I have to spend quite a while 
wirean up”’ things worn or used the day before ; 
half a dozen pairs of boots and shoes, or slippers; 
coats and vests are strewed around, and pantaloons 
and shirts lie in their room on the floor. Now, by 
taking a child and “‘ training him up in the way he 
should go,”’ and giving him a place in which to keep 
his garments, and request, or even forcing him, if 
necessary, to replace them after wearing them, and 
not go and pick them up for him, but rather wait 
till Ae does it, would not the habit become so fixed 
that even if the organ of Order were small he would 
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be orderly in that one respect, at least ? But after 
they become “big boys,”’ or girls either, I think 
you can’t train them. J can not, at least. 

Ans. The faculty of Order in some persons seems 
to be a controlling and governing force; in others 
it seems to need training by those who have it 
strongly marked. We remember a little three- 
year-old boy who, if he dropped an apple or play- 
thing, and it rolled under a sofa or bureau out of 
his reach, would go and get papa’s cane and poke it 
out; but he would not even pick up his apple or 
toy until he had put up the cane where he found 
it. Most children would have dropped the cane 
and seized the object sought, and would have re- 
quired prompting to put away the cane. Mothers 
can not always train some boys to be methodical, 
but we think many mothers and sisters pick up 
things after energetic boys all the way from the 
cradle to manhood, whereas if the boys were re- 
quired to be orderly and wait on themselves, and 
keep their rooms tidy, they would learn to do it, 
orderly habits would be formed by them, and 
their wives would have a much easier time with 
them. If we had one or five boys to bring up we 
would insist on their tying on their own cravats, 
and brushing their own hair, shoes, and clothes 
after their twelfth year. If they would not keep 
their drawers in order, we would commend the 
mother for emptying them on the bed or carpet as 
often as they were found in disorder. Boys need 
“line upon line” of training in many things; upon 
Order especially. In justice, however, to the boys, 
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we must say that but for the indulgent painstaking 
care Of mothers 91 sisters to do for them what 
they ought to do for themselves, many of them 
would be orderly. We know men who have Or- 
der large, and they keep everything tidy and sys- 
tematical about their business, but they are very 
careless about home. Mother and sister picked 
up after them all their early life, and the wife is ex- 
pected to do so now, but in their business affairs, 
not having been indulged therein, they are very 
particular. We know some parents who call their 
children up in a kindly way after they have re- 
tired for the night if they have failed to fulfill any 
orderly duty. A farmer friend of ours was very 
orderly. He had a special place for his ax in the 
wocdshed, and for everything else. If a new 
hired man chanced to leave the ax where he used 
it, the employer would ask him to come downa 
moment, after he had got fairly in bed, and he 
would dryly ask where he had put the ax after 
using it. The ax would be restored to its place 
and never afterward left under foot or out of its 
proper place, nor anything else about the farm. 
Harnesses from horses, tools of every kind when 
not in use, and clothing at night should have a 
specific place, so that each may be instantly found 
in the dark. Method and thrift are twin sisters. 
Good temper is greatly promoted by uniformity 
and order in arrangement. Let all cultivate Order 
who lack it, and all (boys especially) use it when 
they have it, and let all mothers and sisters insist 
on its proper exercise, and they will win the ulti- 
mate thanks of the wives and daughters of the 
boys in question, besides saving a world of trouble 
for all concerned. No faculty is more easily culti- 
vated by use than Order, and none is more quickly 
demoralized by wrong treatment or neglect. 


Lack or Se.tr-EstgEEM—DIFFIDENCceE. 
—I am very much lacking in self-esteem. When 
in society there are occasions which are sources of 
great embarrassment to me. Bekind enough to 
give me some advice which may aid me toward 
overcoming this serious drawback in my disposi- 
tion. ” 

Ans. You must mingle more in society. Fre- 
quent association with persons of sterling charac- 
ter has a strong influence in bringing out what 
there is of manliness in one. Join a literary so- 
ciety and take an active part in its proceedings. 
Strive to do your duty in such a relation. Be ear- 
nest, thorough, sincere. Bashfulness arises from 
a morbid regard for surroundings, associations, 
friendly consideration, popular esteem, etc. To 
develop the best that is in you, your own individ- 
uality, you must act out yourself, stand on your 
own center of gravity, and be independent of sur- 
roundings. If you have any project afoot, any part 
to play in any relation, throw your whole nature 
into it, even to enthusiasm, and so ignore toa great 
extent exterior considerations. As you grow older, 
you will more and more overcome this weakness, 
if you maintain familiarity or intercourse with so- 
ciety at large. If your delicacy is so great that 





you withdraw from the world and make a kind of 
recluse of yourself, your defect will increase in- 
stead of diminishing! There is no little egotism 
sometimes in this matter of diffidence. A person 
may be too conscious of himself; have too much 
regard to his disability or incapacity, imaginary or 
real as it may be, to act a straightforward, earnest, 
and independent part. This kind of egotism is 
that which recognizes only one’s inferiority. The 
egotism you should cultivate is that which has 
more regard to one’s superiority over ‘bthers, a 
feeling of capability to sustain a creditable part in 
whatever circumstances one may be placed. 


Bratrice.—Who was she? Beatrice, 
whose name has been immortalized by Dante’s 
poems, was a very beautiful Florentine lady. She 
was born in 1276, and was quite a child when Dante, 
then but nine years old, first saw her. She had on 
a dark-red dress, with ornaments suited to her age, 
and her appearance made a deep and lasting im- 
pression upon his susceptible mind. Nine years 
later he met her again, dressed in white, in com- 
pany with two elderly ladies; she cast a glance 
toward the poet who, tremblingly and amazed, 
stood aside. She courteously bowed to him and 
from that time she became his inspiring muse. 
But such a lovely being could not stay long on 
this earth; God seemed to have created her for 
one of His angels, and was soon to recall her to 
heaven. Such was the surmise of her lover, and 
it was early realized. She was only twenty-four 
when she died. Dante’s poems everywhere afford 
evidence of the depth of his pure ideal love, but 
the most striking instances are perhaps to be found 
in the 30th and 31st cantos of the ‘* Purgatory.” 
There Beatrice appears to the poet ina cloud, with 
a white vail and an olive crown, clad in a scarlet 
robe and agreen mantle; she is the emblematical 
personification of divine wisdom. 


Stneutar Casz.—The following arti- 
cle I saw in a paper a few days since: 

“ A singular case is reported of a man who was 
buried in a well near Leavenworth, Kansas, while 


engaged in cleaning it. It was supposed that he 
was killed, and the process of digging him out was 
not hurried. Five days after the accident he was 
reached and found to be alive. As soon as he was 
taken out, he declared himself all right. He drank 
a glass of whisky, ate some food, and smoked a 
pipe of tobacco, but several hours after he com- 
menced sinking, and soon died. 

“By informing me through your valuable 
JOURNAL the cause of his death, you will greatly 
oblige a subscriber.” 

Ans. He should have been put in bed and fed on 
gruel or beef broth for two or three days. The 
excess of food, the whisky, and tobacco killed 
him. When Indians have been for a long time or 
an unsuccessful hunting trip without food, they 
have, on returning home, some weak broth or gruel 
made, and use one spoon for the party, each taking 
a spoonful in turn. They have too much native 
sense to gorge and stimulate themselves when they 


are half famished. A white man, claiming to be 
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civilized, after a compulsory fast of five days, eats 
heartily, drinks whisky, smokes tobacco, and dies 
a victim to ignorance and perverted appetite. We 
wonder what had become of the common sense of 
his neighbors to permit a man, whose sad impris- 
onment must have been notorious, to have the 
charge of himself to fight unaided with his super- 
sharpened appetite. —_ 


Menrtat Excrrement.— Why is it that 
my mental faculties are more active after over- 
vital taxation, after loss of sleep, or, I may say, 
after a night’s debauchery? Is it because the 
motive element predominates, and after partial 
exhaustion gives the mental freedom to act? 

Ans. A man who is strong and vigorous fre- 
quently has a clouded mind, because the physical 
so far predominates over the mental. Hunger, 
fatigue, or illness in such persons sharpens the 
mind. Dissipation, over-work, and loss of sleep 
tend, in such persons, to irritate and excite the 
brain, thus inducing activity of mind. But it is 
an unhealthy manifestation. 


Workine at Nigut.—What is my 
best course as night telegraph operator to preserve 
oy health, being temperate in everything but in 

he time of taking my rest? How many meals 
should I eat during the night, going on duty at 
seven P.M. and off at six a.M.? Should I eat be- 
fore retiring in the morning or not? Should I 
sleep, and what is the best time, in the morning 
or afternoon? How often should I eat, and what 
is best food for the night? How I am to keep 
awake during the night appears to be the great 
question with me. NIGHT TELEGRAPH OPERATOR. 


Ans. If you must work from seven at night till. 


six in the morning, you should eat a good meal 
just before you go to work, and a good wholesome 
lunch at twelve or one o’clock in the morning. If 
you go to sleep immediately on leaving your work, 
you should not eat first. If you do not retire to 
sleep before eleven o’clock in the day, you may 
eat your breakfast; but if you sleep in the after- 
noon, eat no mid-day meal before you go to sleep. 
If you could sleep from nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing till five or six o’clock at night you would get 
along very well in the way of sleep. You should 
bathe sufficiently to keep the person cleanly ; some 
bathe every day, some every other day. Some 
need to bathe more frequently than others,—it de- 
pends on their temperaments, and their pursuits, 
and on what they eat. If you could have for your 
meat, at the night meal, some nice roast beef, 
with Graham bread and fruit, that would be 
wholesome; but your business is comparatively 
light, and with your trouble to keep awake, the 
lighter you eat the more readily you will keep 
awake. Whoever eats heavily will be drowsy. 
You might manage to eat your heavy meal in the 
morning when you go off duty, and then for three 
hours be active and wakeful. Then, after sleep- 
ing, let the five p.m. meal be light, and the mid- 
night meal light. In point of fact, your life- 
duty ought to be modified. Why should one man 
operate during the day, and another man do all the 
night work? Why not do as is done in a paper- 





mill? let one man begin at twelve at noon, and 
another man at twelve at night, then each has 
half a night to sleep, and half a day to look after 
life’s affairs. Men work in paper-mills in that way, 
and retain their health, and many manage to be 
perfectly satisfied with six hours’ sleep. If we had 
the arranging of telegraph matters we would not 
make fish of one man and flesh of another; we 
would not make an eagle of one and an ow] of an- 
other. The day and night should be shared alike 
by both. — 


Ways to Eat Graprs.—Are grapes 
constipating to the bowels when eaten raw, reject- 
ing the skin and seeds? Ans. No. How are they 
in this respect when rejecting the seeds and swal- 
lowing the pulp and skin? Ans. The skin is sup- 
posed to be constipating. How are they when 
swallowing the pulp and rejecting the seeds and 
skin? Ans. Allright. We doubt the propriety 
of swallowing many grape seeds. A person can 
eat a pound of grapes, and in doing so would eat 
probably five hundred seeds, and these can hardly 
fail to become a source of irritation to a sensitive 
organization. How can grapes best be preserved 
in winter? Ans. In a cool, dry place. If the tem- 
perature could be just above the freezing: point, all 
the better. — 

PHARMACEUTIST.—One who desires to 
become a good druggist, clerk, or dispenser of med- 
dicaments should have some knowledge of Latin, 
be pretty well acquainted with chemistry—in fact, 
the more he knows of this science the better, be- 
cause it is the chief corner-stone of pharmaceutical 
knowledge—and be pretty well informed in mate- 
ria medica. A knowledge of botany would be 
found very valuable, and the best pharmaceutists 
are generally good botanists. 


DETERMINATION OF ALTITUDE.—How 
do travelers in climbing mountains tell how high 
they are above the level of the sea? 


Ans. In calculafing the height of mountains the 
barometer is a valuable assistant. The height of 
the column of mercury in the barometer is de- 
pendent upon the pressure of the atmosphere, 
which pressure is greatest at the level of the sea, 
and diminishes according to its elevation above 
that level. It is well known that as we ascend, the 
atmosphere becomes more and more rarefied. The 
rarity of the atmosphere at an elevation of about 
four miles is so great that it will scarcely sustain 
human life; aeronautical excursions have amply 
proved this. The height of mountains whose tops 
can not be reached by the explorer is ascertained 
with the instruments of the engineer by the meth- 
od called “ triangulation.” 


Srammertnc.—What have you pub- 
lished on the subject of stammering? Is a cure 
explained in your publications on the subject ? 


Ans. In the PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL for 1864 
we published an article on stammering, its cause 
and cure, and in 1866 the subject was similarly 
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but more fully treated in OUR ANNUAL. The AN- 
NUALS 80 far back as 1866 can be had only as com- 
bined with those of 1865 to 1872 inclusive. Price, 
by mail, $1 75. 

ProroptasmM.—What is the doctrine 


of the “Physical Basis of Life,” as taught by 
Professor Huxley and others ? 


Ans. Professor Huxley and others have given 
close attention to the development of “cell” life, 
and have deduced from their researches certain 
conclusions—sufficient perhaps for the construc- 
tion of a theory, but by no means positive in its 
determination—with reference to the primordial 
germs of life. The subject of cell-growth is a pro- 
found one, and could not be clearly stated in the 
brief space allotted in this department. We would 
refer our inquirer to ‘‘ Manual of Human Histolo- 
gy,” translated from the German by Busk and 
Huxley, and also to Von Mohl’s “Principles of 
the Anatomy and Physiology of the Vegetable 
Cells,’ translated by Henfrey, London; also to 
Huxley’s paper recently published on the “‘ Physi- 
cal Basis of Life;”’ also to Beale’s ‘‘ Protoplasm,” 
published in 1870, price $3. 


Expanpinc THE Lunes.—Can I ex- 
pand my lungs by playing on wind instruments ? 

Ans. Yes. Blowing the flute, clarionet, and 
other musical instruments,is a good exercise for the 
lungs. But if one carries the exercise to the point 
of weariness, it will be decidedly injurious, on the 
same principle that proper muscular exertion gives 
health and strength, while over-exertion breaks 
down the system. Several noted gymnasts have 
died of consumption. —— 

THUNDER AND Cannon Agcarn.—In 
the September number you answer a question 
stating that sound exists when there is no animal 
ear to appreciate it. I can not see how sound can 
exist without an ear-drum for the vibrations of 
air to act on? 

Ans. The violin and piano produce sound by 
their peculiar action on the air, and the ear is 
adapted to appreciate these sounds, already exist- 
ing, though no ear were present to hear them. 
Light would exist though no eye existed to enjoy 
it. —_ 

INFANTILE Brary.—Is the brain of a 
child one year old sufficiently developed to enable 
a phrenologist to determine what faculties will 
predominate when grown to maturity ? 

Ans. In general, not. A child who has reached 
two or three years of age will evince strong and 
weak points which will mark the character for the 
next ten years, during which some other traits are 
manifested which tend to round out and perfect 
the character. It is well to submit children five 
years old to examination to obtain hints as to how 
to treat them for the next five years, and then 
again to obtain guidance for the next ten years— 
when, if it be a good one, the “engine”’ will run 
of itself. 


PRONUNCIATION.— What is the correct 


SS of the phrenological terms ‘‘ Appro- 
ativeness and Vitativeness ?’ 


Ans. Ap-pro-ba-tive-ness, Vi-ta-tive-ness. 





Bhat Then Sap. 


“ Men as Hussanps.”—The following 
is a somewhat sharp reply to an article lately pub- 
lishéd: Among the particularly interesting arti- 
cles in the October JouRNAL is to be found a brief 
one upon that familiar subject—“* Domestic Life ;” 
—a subject which, though oft discussed, yet pos- 
sesses all its primary interest, ever furnishing to 
our minds new phases as varied as are the charac- 
ters that go to make up the dramaof life. As the 
words of St. Paul—‘“‘ wives obey your husbands” 
was a stumbling-block to Mary A. E. W., over 
which she was pleased to pass upon the stepping- 
stones of Egyptian customs, I will follow her exam- 
ple and pass on to what she sets forth as ‘‘ common- 
sense justice.” It is said that what we call ‘‘ com- 





» mon sense”? is a subject entirely of education. If 


this be true, which I have no reason to doubt, 
her education and my own must have been of quite 
a different sort. I can not believe that while Mary 
A. E. W. was gazing upon the wretchedness of 
wives suffering from the ‘injustice born of heed- 
lessness, of thoughtlessness, and of a lack of 
heartfulness,” she was so blind to the other 
side of the question that she could see no 
faults in the natural disposition or conduct of the 
wives. Perhaps they have none. lt may be that 
while so much suffering is brought upon the 
“weaker sex’’ by the causes above enumerated, 
that women are never heedless, or thoughtless, or 
wanting in heartfulness. It is possible that they 
are possessed of natures so pure and spotless that 
they are never moved by base-born motives of self- 
ishness ; that they never marry the fortune instead 
of the man; that they never seek their own plea- 
sure and gratification, regardless of the welfare or 
wishes of their husbands, We never see wives 
who care nothing for their husbands so long as 
their millinery and dressmaker’s bills are paid and 
they are allowed to attend and give an unlimited 
number of parties each season. The wives are not 
to be seen every day who, when adversity comes, 
shrink from sharing with their husbands the toil 
and hardship which then besets their pathway. 
Oh, no! Mary A. E. W. would have us believe 
that it is women who share all the toils, bear all 
the burdens, deprive themselves of all the luxuries 
and comforts of life, and all in order that they may 
add to the happiness of their careless husbands who 
“come home drunk,” who ‘‘dole out money to 
their wives in certain amounts,’”’ who “ lean against 
the gate-posts by the hour talking politics” while 
their bosom companions are “‘ carrying wood and 
water,” who “sleep as sound as a brick while she 
is caring forasick child;’’ that she is positively 
starving for ‘“‘ the loving caresses, ‘ the billing and 
cooing,’ the hearty expressed appreciation,” the 
continual praise and adulation which she never 
gets. Oh, greatly abused and oppressed generation 
of women! how long will ye suffer so! how long 
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will ye bow in submission to the unjust, overbear- 
ing, and oppressive will of despotic man! Mary 
A. E. W. tells us that ‘‘many women have less 
education from books and the world than men ;” 
and again, ‘‘ as domestic partnership is now mostly 
eonducted, the man starts ahead of the woman, or 
if even with her he soon gets ahead.”’ Is it pos- 
sible? Can it be that women who read so little 
** yellow-covered literature,” who spend so little 
time studying fashions and fashion plates, manu- 
facturing ruffles, and puffs, and plaits, and frills, 
and frizzles, and curls, and the like; who spend 
80 little time making very brief calls, discussing the 
style of dress worn by Mrs. A., the quality of Mrs. 
B.’s chignon, and the value of the new set of jew- 
elry worn by Mrs. C., are not always and do not 
continually get ahead of their husbands who 
allow themselves to be so swallowed up by business 
that the wives almost forget that they have 


husbands? It is strange, indeed, that men of cul- ' 


ture who have been (un)fortunately bound in vin- 
culis matrimonii to women who thus employ their 
time should ever tire of the society of their wives 
or learn to look upon them as inferiors. The edu- 
eated man with a wife whose mind is wholly ab- 
sorbed in the use of paints and powders, and stays 
and lacings, and the like which go to ‘‘ make them 
pretty,” is bound to remain at home evenings and 
spend his time in the entertaining (?) society of his 
wife, ishe? It might be tolerated occasionally, 
but I fear the men are few who would not consider 
the “‘ story monotonous before ’twas half perused.” 
If these same wives would occupy one-half their 
time which is thus foolishly wasted, in carefully 
reading useful information, the husbands so uni- 
versally accused of being away nights would find 
home attractions more powerful than those now 
sought at public houses, private clubs, etc., etc. 
lt would be well in every instance, where wives 
are led to complain of the growing neglect of their 
husbands, to ask themselves—whose fault is it? 
Why is not home more pleasant to them than the 
billiard-room? Why is not my society sought in 
preference to that of mere acquairttances ? If you 
search faithfully for a solution for these questions, 
you will learn that you put yourselves to no 
trouble to gain information upon subjects in which 
your husbands feel an interest. You will decide 
that the subject of politics, science, history, and 
the like are entirely neglected by you, and that in 
their place stands the gilded god of fashion. It is 
well that you should dress neatly and tastefully, 
but you must also know that embellishments of 
the mind shine far more brilliantly than costly 
fabrics or precious stones. Home attractions are 
what are needed, and what must be cultivated if 
you would keep your husband’s affections there 
enshrined. ©. T. LEONARD. 
CorpraL Testrmony.—Our American 
people, and especially those of the rising genera- 
tion, are too much given to the reading of what is 





termed “light literature ’—flashy novels and vapid 
love stories—to the neglect of those books and 
periodicals which contain useful as well as interest- 
ing reading matter furnishing healthy mental food. 
This is a deplorable fact, but that it is a fact can 
not be denied. If the young people, the young 
women as well as the young men of the present 
time, would devote one-half the time to the care- 
ful perusal of works of standard value and periodi- 
cals of genuine merit, that they spend in poring 
over the senseless trash which ministers only toa 
morbid imagination, we should ne«d have far less 
fear for the future well-being of our country and 
race, 

Heads of families can not be too careful in the 
selection of the reading matter which they place 
or allow to come within the reach of those whose 
welfare it is their duty to guard. One-half of the 
story papers of the day, and no small proportion 
of the so-called literary magazines, are utterly un- 
fit to be read by the young—not that they do not 
contain anything of value, but that they contain 
much that is worthless or positively injurious. 
There are periodicals, however, which may be safely 
and advantageously introduced into the family 
circle, and read by all, young and old. Prominent 
among these, we do not hesitate to say, is the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED, 
a monthly magazine published by 8. R. Wells, 389 
Broadway, New York. The object of this publi- 
cation seems to be the elevation of the race. It 
considers man himself, individually and in his dif- 
ferent relations; discusses the requirements and 
necessities of man’s nature, physical, mental, and 
moral, and teaches how theyare to be met and pro- 
vided for. In short, it is, as its name would indi- 
cate, a journal of human life, showing what life is 
and what it should be.—The Concord People. 


Purtine To Bep as A PuNIsHMENT.— 
E. E. K. writes us from Michigan that a custom 
prevails of sending ‘children to bed at unusual 
hours, when they can not be expected to sleep, asa 
penalty for disobedience or other offense. The 
writer regards the custom as most fruitful of the 
worst possible results, He thinks the severest chas- 
tisement far less injurious. Would not a diet of 
bread and water, say for a day or two, be less bar- 
barous? Can not sensible parents govern their 
children by kindness, affection, and moral au- 
thority ? 


Tue True Way.—A Buffalo corres- 
pondent writes: At a regular meeting of the Sons 
and Daughters of Temperance, No. 18, of this city, 
Francis M. Buck delivered a lecture which can not 
fail to prove beneficial. He had a human skull, a cast 
of a healthy brain, and a bust from which he made 
explanations. He opened by saying: ‘I came to 
the conclusion years ago that education is the only 
instrument that will exterminate the evil of intem- 
perance from our land,—not the education that we 
usually receive at common schools, but educa- 
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tion that teaches us ourselves and the laws of God. 
Not that our divisions, orders, and lodges are not 
doing a great work, but to educate the people 
about themselves would be to strike the ax at the 
root,”” 

A Senstst—E Woman.—A New York 
lady, who contributed a poem to the JOURNAL, 
has written the following appreciative note to the 
editor. We deem it worth printing. 

‘* Many thanks for your courtesy and unexpected 
note. Those lines were a ‘free-will offering,’ for 
which I do not desire compensation in books or 
otherwise for the following reason, that my son 
is a subscriber to your excellent JournaL. If my 
conceit and interpretation of the gracious little 
picture pleased you, that evidence is of far more 
value than the poem. 

“T did not expect a reply; therefore I refund 
stamp, from the thought that nine hundred and 
ninety-nine persons are daily drawing on you for 
three cents’ worth of politeness. It don’t pay. 

‘“* Yours truly, E. M. B.”” 





Literary Aotices. 


There is a kind of physiognomy in the titles of books 
no less than in the faces of men, by which a skillful ob- 
server will know as well what to expect from the one as 
the other.—BuTLER. 





Cuortce Specimens oF AMERICAN Lit- 
ERATURE. Selected from the Chief American 
Writers. By Prof. Benj. N. Martin, D.D., 
L.H.D., of the University of the City of New 
York. New York: Sheldon & Co. 


This exceedingly neat and compendious volume 
is a contribution to American literature which 
should receive a general welcome. Within the 
space of two hundred and twenty-five pages, oc- 
tavo, the editor has collated specimens of the 
composition of three hundred and thirty Amer- 
ican writers. This long list of those who have 
indited something ‘‘choice”’ and worthy of pres- 
ervation is certainly calculated, among other 
things, to give Americans a very favorable impres- 
sion of the character of their genera] literature. 
Brief as the selections are, they, as a general rule, 
exhibit the style and power of their authors respec- 
tively. Short biographical notes are given, also, 
which furnish the reader some practical informa- 
tion with reference to the character and social po- 
sition of most of the writers. The book forms 
an excellent literary hand-book for reference. 
Tue Rise anv Fatt or tHE Paris Com- 

MUNE, in 1871. Witha full account of the Bom- 

bardment, Capture, and Burning of the City. 

By W. P. Fetridge. Illustrated with a map of 

Paris, and many portraits from original photo- 


— 12mo; pp. 516. Price, $2. New York: 
arper Brothers. 


A most thrilling history of a most remarkable 
event. Paris, robbed and ruled for years by Na- 





poleon III., a bogus, swindling upstart who was 
whipped and captured by the Germans, thus left 
in a state of helplessness, fell into the hands of 
Communists, who claimed the right to set up a 
government, which was neither democratic nor 
republican, for themselves. They were not wise; 
they were not good—though no worse, probably, 
than some of the former rulers. They came down 
on the poor priests, and would have wiped out the 
state church—Roman Catholic—altogether, had 
they succeeded in establishing their rule. The book 
under notice tells the story of this terrible tragedy 
in a straightforward and impartial manner. It is 
condensed history. 


Dene Ho.tow. 
Henry 


A Novel. By Mrs. 
Wood. Octavo; pp. 216. Price, $1 50. 


Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brother. 

This lady, like Mrs. Southworth, has written 
much. Some will say, no doubt, she has written 
well. But, what of it? what does it all amount 
to? Living or dying, what profiteth the world? 


Emerson’s Sineine Scnoot, containing 
an Elementary Course, Glees, Quartettes, Hymn 
Tunes, Anthems, etc. Designed especially for 
Singing Schools. By L. O. Emerson. ce, 
7% cents. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. 


Here are rules and pieces for beginners. There 
are upward of a hundred tunes, including glees, 
psalm tunes, anthems, etc., suited to all occasions. 
Examine it, then start a singing school in your 
neighborhood, and see how much real enjoyment 
you can get out of it. Try it. 


Nast’s Intusrratep Atmanac for 1872. 
Price, 30 cents. New York: Harper Brothers. 
Here is fun alive, good mental medicine for the 

melancholy, and amusement for all. Mr. Nast has 

made his name widely known through the picto- 
rial papers in many most striking “cuts.” His 

Almanac will find its way into the ‘‘ chimney cor- 

ners’’ of thousands. 


PointEep CaNnTICLES AND PSALMs set to 
music, is a complete service of Chants according 
to the use of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Edited , A. Rev. C. T. Ward and Myron A. 
Ward. blished by the editors, at No. 167 
West Forty-ninth Street, New York. 


A small octavo, which should sell at about fifty 
cents. We wish it had been printed on larger 
type. It must prove a great convenience to those 
for whom it was intended. 


Zanira; A Tale of the YoSemite. B 
Therese Yelverton ( Viscountess Avonmore ). 
12mo; pp. 296. Price, $150. New York: Hurd 
& Houghton. 


This is the first effort of this gifted lady at story 
writing in America. She is engaged on a more 
weighty work which will, ere long, be brought out 
in London. We met Mrs. Yelverton some years 
ago in England, and mere recently in the Yo-Sem- 
ite valley, where she spent the summer drinking 
in inspiration from those sublime scenes — the 
grand old El-Capetan and his neighboring senti 
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nels, together with the graceful Bridal Vail, Yo- 
Semite, Vernal, and other waterfalls. She luxu- 
tiated on fresh trout from mountain streams; on 
venison, quail, and other game; and wrote ZANITA. 
The plot is well worked out, in which Indians and 
whites play their parts, and much information is 
communicated in the pleasant story. Mrs. Yelver- 
ton is a mistress of the English language. 


Messrs Dopp & Mean have in press 
“The Sciences of Nature versus The Science of 
Man.” By Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., President 
of Yale College. ‘‘Corals and Coral Islands.” 
By James D. Dana, Professor of Geology in Yale. 
“The Theology of the New Testament.” Trans- 
lated from the Dutch of J. J. Van Oosterzee, Pro- 
fessor in the University at Utrecht, and better 
known to American readers as one of the authors 
of “‘Lange’s Commentaries.” ‘A Comparative 
History of Religions.”” By James C. Moffatt, D.D., 
Professor of Church History in Princeton College. 
* August and Elvie,” “‘ Hunter and Tom,” “ The 
Schooner Mary Ann,” and one additional in prep- 
aration. By Jacob Abbott. ‘‘ Bede’s Charity,” a 
new story by Hesba Stretton, and new editions at 
reduced prices of ‘‘ Max Kromer” and “ Nelly’s 
Dark Days,” by the same author. ‘ The Old Back 
Room.” By Jennie Harrison ; illustrated by Miss 
Ledyard. ‘“‘ Heroes of Puritan Times.” By John 
Stoughton. ‘Gems from the Poets, for Youthful 
Readers.”” These works will be further noticed, 
with prices, when ready. 


Mr. Anprew H. Green, formerly 
Treasurer of the Board of Central Park Commis- 
sioners, and now Deputy Controller of New York 
city, has issued the Fourteenth and final Report of 
the original Commissioners, after nearly thirteen 
years’ service. In no other department of our city 
has such satisfaction been expressed as in the 
management of this. Men were selected for their 
fitness, and they have discharged their duties in 
such a manner as to merit the thanks of the peo- 
ple, the encomiums of the press, and the gratitude 
of the State. The idea of supplanting these well- 
tried and trusty men, and substituting ambitious, 


corrupt, swindling — politicians, was most re- 
pugnant to all good citizens. Let Mr. Green be 
— in the place he honored and filled so 
we se 


CuristinE (from the French of Louis 


Einault). 12mo; pp. 171. Price, 50cents. New 
York: J. 8. Redfield. 


One of the better class of French stories, and 
will please those of tender emotions. 


Tue REvo.vution, a weekly newspaper, 


started, and for a time edited and published, by 
Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony, has passed into 
the hands of J. N. Hallock, a New York publisher. 
It is devoted to the interest of Woman and Home 
Culture. The editor says, “It has no sympathy 
with the lax notions of marriage which have been 
lately ventilated in certain quarters. It is a paper 





for all women and for all homes.’”’ Edited by W. 
T. Clarke, a well-known and popular journalist of 
New York. Those who may wish to see it under 
its new management should send a dime for a spe- 
cimen number. 
Tue Caper is the title of a monthl 
magazine pubiished at the University of Nashville, 
Tennessee, at $2 50 a term, of ten months. Speci- 
men numbers 25 cents. A worthy effort in the in- 
terest of literature and a higher education. 


Tue Cotorapo Monta y, devoted to 
the resources, industries, and wants of Colorado, 
Published at $2 a year, 25 cents a number, by J. 
H. Wilhelm, Denver, Colorado. Music, literature, 
business advertising, and ‘“‘a variety of good ob- 
jects” are among its contents. 


Tae Ancient History or THe East, 
by Philip Smith—Harper Brothers—is the best 
student’s manual of ancient history yet produced. 
It is a 12mo volume, with 650 pages, amply illus- 
trated with striking woodcuts, and the price is 
$2. We commend the work to all lovers of class- 
ical literature, of which this is one of the best ex- 
ponents. 

Josuua Marvet, by B. L. Farjeon, is 
No. 368 of Harper’s Library of Select Novels. 
Price, 40 cents. 

Miss Cotumsta’s Pvusiic Scoot; 
or, “‘ Will it Blow Over?” is No. 2 of the Nast Se- 
ries, and is full of funny pictures by Thomas Nast. 
Published by F. B. Felt & Co., New York. Price, 
50 cents. Ring politicians and others come in for 
a good “notice.” * - 

Tuer Sgyrmovrs, is one of the new ag 
lications of the National Temperance Society, 58 
Reade Street, New York. It is handsomely illus- 
trated, and is worthy a place in every family libra- 
ry. Price, $1. 

Mr. J. S. Reprietp, 149 Fulton St, 
New York, has published a Traveler's Guide to 
the City of New York, with a map. Price, % 
cents. All strangers who intend to visit the city 
should secure a copy in advance, and study up 
the subject. 

Mrs. 8S. O. Jonson has written—Hen- 
ry T. Williams, New York, publishes— ‘Every 


Woman Her {Own Flower Gardener,”’ which is 

cheap at 50 cents. Here are the names, scientific, 

of nearly all the varieties, with directions for 

lanting, cultivating, fertilizing, and pressing 
utiful flowers,—silent civilizers. 


Acatua’s Hvssanp is a late novel by 
the author of “John Halifax,”—Harpers; price, 
$1 25,—and is put up in handsome green muslin 
to match a complete series now running through 
the press. 

Messrs. Munn & Co., of this city, 
have published a capital little manual for invent- 
ors who may wish to secure patents at home or 
abroad. It is entitled “‘The United States Pat- 
ent Law.” Price, 50 cents. 
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